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VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS. 



At a time when the fonnation of Volunteer Eifle Corps is progress- 
ing so rapidly and effectively throughout the kingdom, — ^when the cry, 
" To arms — to arms!" has resounded throughout the length and hreadth 
of the land, and has been responded to by the girding up of the national 
loins, and the buckling on " of belt and badge and pointed steel," it 
behoves every one not only to gain all the knowledge he possibly can on 
arms, and the mode of using them, but to impart it to others, and to 
endeavour to make each one as conversant with the subject as himself. 
The man who gains knowledge selfishly in order to gratify his pride, by 
making him think himself greater than his fellows, is no patriot. True 
patriotism, in a time Hke this, is to perfect others as you perfect your- 
self, — to gain knowledge only to increase the wisdom of others, — and to 
let the world profit by your experience. We have endeavoured, feeling 
this to be the true and proper course, to act, however humbly, up to this 
idea, and have thrown together in the following pages a description 
of such arms as we have actually examined and tried, and some observa- 
tions which a long acquaintance with the subject has called forth. 

It is a mistaken notion that because we are at peace we ought not 
to be making warlike preparations ; for assuredly the only way to keep 
at peace is to be prepared for war ; and we trust that the people of our 
beloved country will never cease preparing, until every man is fully pro- 
ficient to do good service on the field whenever occasion may require him 
so to do— and until the necessary drill to enable the rising generation to 
act with military precision and in quick concert, and the practice and use 
of fire-arms, shall become an essential part of our e very-day education. 

In considering the subject of Bifles, we do not intend to encumber 
our pages with a history of the invention, or rather the gradual growth 
of the principle, of rifling fire-arms ; for although a most interesting 
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series of papers miglit be prepared on the subject, our opinion is, that we 
shall be doing more real service, to the public, by confining our observa- 
tions to the description of the different varieties of arms likely to be of 
service in the present movement, than by taking up valuable space, and 
more valuable time, in tracing out the origin of their invention, or in fol- 
lowing the ramifications of their constructive theory. Rifles are not, we 
must, however, premise, a modem invention, having in. some form or 
other been in use for a long period, though, \intil quite recently, the im- 
mense power and advantage of which they are capable have not been 
fully developed. There are now many varieties, all based on the same 
principle, but differing in details according to individual theory, and 
others, perhaps even more effective than any of them, are still in embryo^ 
and are gradually receiving form from the day-by-day experienoeof their 
projectors. 

The principle of Hifling fire-arms is this — ^to giva rotation, to the 
projectile round its axis of progression, and thus to ensure it a. steady 
and regular flight. To this end, the projectiles have been tried in every 
conceivable manner ; they have been made with, vanes attached, with 
wings, with grooves, and numberless other contiivancesy to give them 
rotation in their passage through the air after having left the baorel, but 
all these contrivances have signally failed, as indeed every thinking, mind 
must at once suppose they must. The only practical methbd, so far dis-* 
covered, is that of rifling the barrel of the fire-arm ; that is to make its 
bore of such a shape that the projectile, while being propelled from the 
breech to the muzzle, may receive a rotary, combined with a- forward 
motion, and be so mechanically fitted to the barrel as to prevent the 
escape of the gas of the powder, and thus to reeeive the greatest possible 
impetus. The system of rifling by grooves^ has • been very generally 
adopted, though not exclusively^ and many interesting, experiments with 
different numbers of grooves have been tried^ Some of these have been 
made of varying depths, deep at the breech and gradually becoming 
shallower towards the muzzle ; others of different turns so as to produee 
a quicker or slower rotaiy motion ; and others, again^ with, the turn 
getting gradually quicker towards the muzzle. The turn in the Enfield 
is one in 6 feet 6 inches, while in General Jacob's splendid rifle it is one 
in 3 feet, whilst again Mr. Whitworth prefers one turn in 20< inches. 
This will serve as an example of the variety of opinions which have 
swayed the Rifle question, and which have each been thought the most 
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adTantageoos. One groove,. two -groovei-, and.'diree g;rooves h&ve each 
been' at one time or other considered good^. but four, £.re, six, seven, and 
eight ave each aaid to be most satis&etory, and each to possess advantages 
over the other; 

"There can belitde doubt," says Deaninbis "History of Fire- Arms," 
"that a more regular-balanced, actionor equality of the rotary movement 
is imparted. to the projectile^by four grooves than by three ; and in the 
friction arising- from the movement. imparted from the firsts and.'Continned 
tiiroughont so equally, the impress of that equilibrium of the* rotary 
movement must blend equally and favourably with the movement of 
translation; or, in. other words, no oscillation can take plaoe in the latter 
movement of the buUettip the barrel, nor on.leaving theimuzzle withihe 
fhll impress of the inittal. velocity. 

A reference to the action of two grooves in a rifle, especially where 

there exists no>equality of groove and land,.wiU illustrate how insu£Scient 

that number of grooves is to prevent the oscillations of the bullet on its 

passage up the barrel^ an unsteadiness which remaining impressed upon it 

during its flight, becomes a potent accessory cause of deviation-: In the 

caseof three grooves, thou^ they are better than two, yet' they do not impart 

a perfect equilibrium of the rotary force to the projectile, even though an 

equal breadth of groove and land be established; and for the reason that 

a 3-square bite, in which the grooves are opposite to the lands, does not 

impress such an equilibritun, either of pressure, or of the rotary force, as 

a* perfect square, wiiere the bite of each groove is directly opposite a 

corresponding motive and directive agent. With three grooves there is^ 

therefore, though in a less degree than with two, a less perfect equi* 

librium of the rotary ' forces than with four, and a certain de^^e of 

oscillation of the projectile in the barrel which influences prejudicially 

both the movement of translation, and potation. This, effect of the 

three grooves is, moreover, more sensible in its inflhenoe on the deviation 

of a hollow projectile that has not a great cylindrical bearing in the 

barrel'; and where this is- in excess, the centre of gravity will no longer 

be wher6 it should be in the elongated projectile, t.e., as much forward as 

possible. 

In a 3-groove rifle, with equal land' and groove, there will be more 
land than in a 4^groove of equal bore, and in liie . necessarily greater 
breadth and flatness of groovein the former,, there will be more liability 
of the projectile to oscilkte, from the want of amopposite equilibriam of 
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ike twisting forces. OsciUatioii entails Motion of an irregular nature ; 
hence the friction, and a prejudicial one, is greater in a S-groove than a 
4-groove rifle. Though this may appear militant to the notion enter- 
tained by many, of a greater friction in a 4-grooye rifle than in one 
of 3, it will seem less so, when it is simply considered that, whether by 
an excess of powder-charge or other cause, the bullet is driven in its 
movement of translation over the grooves, without following the spiral 
in a regular manner, it experiences in some measure a wabbling move- 
ment, Analogous to the beatings of the spherical ball in its passage up a 
smooth bore ; and it is influenced in the same manner by the last im- 
pingement at the mouth of the barrel, which impresses upon it a move- 
ment of rotation either from beneath, upwards, or vice versa. If its last 
impingement be on the right side, the rotation will be from left to right, 
and if on the left side of the barrel, from right to left. 

In a 4-groove rifle, whether the grooves and lands be equal in 
breadth or not, there is still an equilibrium of the movement of rotation 
and of the friction, for the projectile is equally, regularly, and solidly 
expanded into the four grooves ; the hold of these upon the projectile is 
therefore more equal and efficient to impress the rotary movement; 
and it can experience oscillation from no agency whatever during its 
translation up the barrel, even though forced over the four grooves by an 
excessive charge. Hence the projectile is subjected to deviation by one 
cause the less in the 4-groove than in the 3-groove rifle. 

Beyond the number 4, the additional disturbance given to the sur- 
face outline of the cylindrical part of the projectile by more grooves, 
though equal in number, is so much the more prejudicial to the form of 
the bullet, and therefore the more deteriorative to its precision of flight. 

The Enfield authorities doubtless thought differently when, in 
adopting the same spiral as the French arm, they rejected the four 
grooves, and established their arm with three. The deviation in this 
respect evinced a difference of opinion ; and that with some minds argues 
both independence and originality, even though not justified in the 

event." 

Besides the ordinary grooved barrel, another, and most successful 
scheme has been propounded by Mr. Whitworth, who has made his bore 
of hexagonal form, of quick turn, and with the projectile fitting it to a 
mechanical nicety, and this has been followed by Mr. Westley Richards, 
and others. Of this and of the other forms we shall of course speak 
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more fully when describing the different makes of rifles in succeeding 
pages. We have perhaps said enough now to show the general prin- 
ciple of rifling, and in the papers which will follow we shall more par- 
ticularly enter into details of construction and power. 

The principal varieties of rifles now before the public are the fol- 
lowing : — ^The Enfield, the Lancaster, the Colt, the Jacob, and the Whit- 
worth, for muzzle-loaders; and Prince's, Terry's, Westley Richards', 
BeiUy's, and Needham's, for breech-loaders. To these and others we 
shall now direct the attention of our readers ; our purpose being to de- 
scribe each yariety in due course, to explain their peculiarities, and, 
when need be, to illustrate their construction. Before doing this, how- 
ever, let us say a few words on the relative value and power of the rifle 
and the musket, just to show that a single man well skilled in the use of 
the former weapon, might do more effective service in a few minutes than 
a whole regiment armed with the latter. It has been said that by the 
ordinary mode of warfare, a man's own weight in lead, and more than 
ten times his weight in iron, is expended for every one of the enemy 
killed or wounded in an engagement, and this assertion is, unfortunately, 
borne out by facts. It is known that, in one engagement, 60,000 rounds 
of cartridge, at a cost for cartridges alone of above £300, were consumed, 
with the result only of about four men killed or disabled ; thus each man 
was placed Aor« de combat at a cost of about £75 for powder and ball 
only! 

In the Kaffir War, the expenditure of ammunition against the poor 
much-to-be-pitied natives was truly enormous, and cost us, for a long 
period, at the rate of nearly £4,000 per day. In this war, it is authen- 

a 

cally stated that a reconnoitering party used up no lees than 80,000 
cartridges, and only killed or disabled twenty-five of the Kaffirs. Thus it 
took no less than 3,200 rounds of cartridges to disable each naked savage, 
at a cost, for ammunition alone, of about £17. On the morning of the 
battle of Vittoria, we are told that 3,000,000 rounds of cartridges were 
issued (sixty roimds to each man), and that 1,350,000 more were issued, 
besides six thousand five himdred and seventy rounds fired from sixty 
pieces of cannon. The enemy numbered 90,000 men, and out of these 
only 8,000 were killed or wounded, thus showing, in that engagement, not 
more than. one shot in a thousand took effect on the enemy. Instances 
of this kind, proving the immense waste of ammunition under the 
old system might be produced ad infinitum^ but perhaps these are 
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Buffioie&t'to show that &reactaalim^e/tiie.:injnihet is .net ihe ausst 
effeotive instrument. 

It would be idle to suppose that 'to render onr infantry effisetiye they 
must all be supplied with long range -rifles, : as /they would then be eren 
less effisetive than they now ere ; for this simple reason, that they would 
not be able to.take that deliberate aim, and to calcdate distenees -to so 
great.a nicety as is requisite. On this point Mr. Busk Tery. sensibly^says, 
^ However desirable it may be to arm with the rifle all light troops, ia- 
chiding the light companies of regiments, it cannot be admitted that any 
essential advantage would.be gained by placing- generally in the hands of 
soldiers of the line, a weapon, whose chief advantage consists in its length 
of range, imless it 'be, at the same time, as sim^ as possible in .construe- 
tion, little likely to get out of order, and <be, moxeover, divested of all 
complicated appliances. The short Enfield rifle is open to few objeotions 
in these respects ; and, therefore, for the present at least, its introduo- 
rion should be gladly hailed as a step in the right direction. Strength, 
moderate length, lightness, dmrability, are among the primary essentials 
of the infantry musket ; precision and accuracy of fire are^the next con- 
siderations. Troops on active service do not halt for the purpose of firing 
at each other at the gpreatest possible range. The tactics of war present 
a series of movements the object of which is to close in upon an adver- 
saiy, or to out-flank him, and to deliver, at a distance of from 200 to 250 
yards an effective fire into his ranks. It is the province of artiUery.to 
pour destruction into the adverse host at greater ranges than this. At 
the same time, no one would deny that a firelock capable of deliver- 
ing a ball with precision at 1,200 yards is -a most valuable weapon— 
nor that in skilled hands it may, upon various emergencies -render .im- 
pOEtant service, even to the extent of silencing field artillery. 

For infantry fire, unless from a body of picked and experienced men, 
to bedeUvered,- under ordinary circumstances, at anything like the distance 
of six to eight hundred yards, would be. mere waste, and* would only tend 
to produce unsteadiness. People who write very authoritatively on those 
matters* are too .apt to foigetthat in action, after the first few rounds, tiie 
field speedily becomes obscured, and that it is scarcely possiUe for a 
marksman, however expert, whether stationed in line or square, to sing^ 
out any object, even at 100 yards' distance. To the rifleman and .the 
skirmisher this observation, of course, does not apply, a6 th^ can, ina 
gseat measure, select their own position ; and for them, consequently, a 



superior jana vhonld be provided. As at present eoBfltniGted, 'iistailt 
9ange.is>oniy^ttaiziable by. a somewhat complex arrangement of siglits, 
of 4iich doUeate*- workmanship, that, in the rough hands 6f 9eerttit»>er^eTeB. 
ordiafiry" troops, they would speedily become useless ; •besides, 'i^iey 
require- oarefiiL and deliberate adjustment .and considerable^espeslneBB'eB. 
the part of the>8oldier." 

It AS iBvident, '£Dom aU that we hare advaaoed, ikat two d i s ti ne t 
classes of .fisef^sms are requisite— 4fae one for the* line' 8im|4e 'and light, 
but effectiTe'At.firom six .to eeven hundred yards, and the other eapable 
of earrying to eighteen hundred or two liiousand yards, and lighted to, 
at all eTeots, liiirteen' or fourteen hundred yards, for the use of rifie regi- 
flxents.and vohmtecr £orp5. It is these these instruments to whieh we 
shall now, in succeeding papers, direct attenticm. 

The formation of volunteer corps is no new" feature in our kingdom, 
and the name of -*' British Yolunteers" is associated wiiii fiome of * the 
brightest chapters of our national history. Perhaps a few words on the 
^stem may not here be .uninteresting or uninstnictiTe. When, sixty 
years. ago, the treaty of Oampo'Formio left England alone in a b^ligerent 
attitude towards. France (the latter, having humiliated Awtria, and ex- 
tended her boundaries to the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees, and 
thus stood Ji.t the.' head of the Helvetian, Ligurian, Batavian, Iloman,anid 
Cisalpine JRepublies), an army of 270^000 men,iunder Bonaparte, Deesaix, 
^eber, ILellennonn, .and Baraguay id'Hilliers, was disposed along 1l» 
Channel -coast, t^dthin. a day's march of the several points of erabarkatioii. 
Boused by these preparations, .the British Government adopted eztra- 
oidinary means of defence. Not- only were the army, navy, and militia 
increased, but. a bill was 'paased to provide for Ihe raising of voluntear 
corps in every part of the kingdom. The enthusiasm' was great - among 
all classes; the:desire to «erve • extended veven to the clergy, until the 
Episcopal Bench decided that no clergyman ahould accept aeommission, 
ahliough,-in^.caae of invasion, it would then be his duty '* to' assist in an^ 
rway.the urgency' of the case required.*' Known and respectable ihousa- 
Jiolders only were admitted into the.fbrce. Offie^s were (required to be 
in receipt of an. income of.£50»per annum'irom landed .property, aad * to 
reside in the jeounty.in which the corps was raised. In .a itw weltlcs 
150,000 Tohmteers were enrolled and under aims. Theyiweredrilled'to 
fsix hours onee.a weck,:and those who ehose to claim it were allowed one 
•shilling'perweek £ot the;time.so aeeupied. The cost of thisnew apeiMS 
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of armedforce figures in the estimate for the year (1799) at £350,000. 
Seven months after the enrohnent, the King announced in Jiis speech to 
Parliament that *' the demonstrations of zeal and spirit among all ranks 
had deterred the enemy from attempting to execute their vain threat of 
invading the coasts of the kingdom." In 1800 the volunteer corps cost 
£574,000; in 1801, £880,000; an expenditure reduced in the year fol- 
lowing to £280,000, and falling in 1803 so low as £99,000, when, so far 
as the infantry was concerned, its existence was merely nominal. 

Toward the end of 1803, the non-evacuation of Malta by the British 
led to that remarkable, and sudden ebullition of temper on the part of 
Bonaparte, which was soon followed by a declaration of war between the 
two countries, and which precipitated Bonaparte's intended attack on 
England. He had intended to defer an invasion for four or five years ; 
but, still believing a nation of seventeen millions must eventually suc- 
cumb to one of forty millions, he prepared for his descent upon our coast 
by collecting an army of 150,000 men, with whom Massena pledged 
himself, if not to conquer England, at least to render it uninhabitable. 
The British army at this time amounted to 62,000 men (exclusive of 
those on colonial service), the militia 80,000. Parliament agreed to 
raise 50,000 men in addition by conscription. A levy en masse was also 
authorised, and all men between the ages of seventeen and fifty-five 
enrolled. Members of volunteer corps were to be exempt from the con- 
scription ; and the population volunteered in such numbers that the con- 
scription was xmnecessary. In October, when George III. reviewed the 
volunteers of London, Westminster, and the Tower Hamlets, in Hyde 
Park, they mustered 27,000 men. The returns for December showed a 
grand total of in&ntry, cavalry, and artillery, of 463,134, of which 
number 82,941 were raised in Ireland. The weakest corps was that of 
Bute, 90 rank and file; Devonshire contributed 15,212; Lancaster, 
14,278 ; and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 14,006. 

In 1806, the whole volunteer forces of the United Kingdom was 
as foUows: — Cavalry, 31,771; Infantry, 328,956; ArtiUery, 10,133; 
making a total of 370,860. Of these the county of Selkirk furnished the 
smallest number, there being in two regiments only 160 men in all, 
while Yorkshire contributed 26,509 in seveniy-two regiments. Of the 
way in which the call for volunteers was responded to, throughout the 
kingdom, we need only quote one county as an example, a table of which 
we have compiled at very considerable labour. The county we have 
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chosen is Derbyshire, which on that occasion stood out holdly with no 
less than thirty-three separate regiments composing 6,619 men. The 
following table which we have compiled, ^and which has never before 
been printed,) shows the names of the regiments, the names of the com- 
manders, the number of men, including officers, and the uniform of each. 



Karnes of Corpc and of Commander. 



Ashbourne Infantry, Gapt. 

Bobt. Dale. 
Aahover Infantry, Capt. Wm. 

Milnes. 
Barlborough Infantry, Capt. 

John Norbom. 
Belj)er, Shottle, &c. Infantry, 

Lieut. Clol. Joseph Strutt. 
Bolsover, &c. Infantry, Capt. 

John Carter. 
Bradley, &c. Infantry, Capt. 

Chas. Meynell. 
Bradley United Infantry, 

Major Chas. Smelt. 
Chatsworth Infantry. Lieut. 

Col. H. B. Thomhill. 
Derbyshire Cavalry, Lieut. 

Coj. Sir H. Harpur, Bart. 
Derby Infantry, Col. £dwd. 

Pole. 
East Derbyshire Battalion, 

Lieut. Col. Bobt. TVood. 
Doveridge Infantry, Capt. 

Bichd. Cavendish. 
Dronfield Infantry, Capt. 

Wm. Butterman. 
Glossop, &c. Infantry, Capt. 

George Hadfield. 
Heanor Infantry, Capt. ^ex. 

Badford. 
North Bigh Peak Infantry, 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Frith. 
South ^^gh Peak Infantry, 

Major Wm. Carleill. 
Horsley Infantry, Capt. Wm. 

Sitwell. 
Ilkeston Infantry, Capt. Jas. 

Potter, jun. 
Measham Infantry, Capt. 

Thos. Jewsbury. 
Norton Infantry, Capt. Samuel 

Shore. 
North Wingfield, &c. In- 
fantry, Capt. Wm. Webster. 
Pleasley and Heath Infantry, 

Capt. Bichd. Suibson. 
Shiriand Infantry, Capt. John 

Pepper, 
Staveley^ Infantry, Capt. 

FranciB Foxlow. 
Sudbury Infantry, Capt. 
' Francis Calvert. 



Number of 

men, in- 

clndiner of 

fleers. 



UaxroBK. 



123 

63 

78 

270 

81 

71 
252 
574 
316 
692 
350 

65 
120 

167 

124 

301 

253 

66 

76 

82 

83 

68 

67 

79 

124 

100 



Coat, scarlet with yellow collar and cuffs ; 

trowsers, white ; officers' lace, silver. 
Coat, scarlet with yellow collar and cuffs ; 

trowsers, dark blue ; officers' lace, silver. 
Ditto. 

Coat, scarlet with yellow collar and cuffs; 

trowsers, white ; officers' lace, gold. 
Same as Ashover. 

Same as Bradley. 

Coat, scarlet with yellow collar and cufis; 

trowsers, dark blue ; officers' lace, gold. 
Ditto. 

Coat, dark blue with scarlet collar and cuffs ; 

trowsers, white ; officers' lace, gold. 
Coat, scarlet with yellow collar and cuffs ; 

trowsers, white ; no lace. 
Ditto. 

Not known. 

Same as Ashover. 

Same as Belper. 

Same as Derby. 

Coat, scarlet with blue collar and cuffs ; trowsers, 

white ; officers' lace, gold. 
Same as Derby. 

Same as Bradley. 

Same as Ashbourne. 

Coat, scarlet with yellow collar and cuffs ; 

trowsers, dark blue ; no lace. 
Same as Derby. 

Same as Ashover. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Same as Derby. 
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•Uuam otOajfB voAf^Omomaaiitt, 



Number 

of men, 

Inelvding 

officers. 



^rBBwiQBflAa 



TtckenhaUf i&c. Infantry, 

Capt. George Hutchinson. 
Tibdielf and Morton Infantry^ 

Capt. J. B. Sharp. 
Walton, &c. Infantry, Capt. 

E. M. Mundy, jun. 
Loyal Wirksworth Infantry, 

Lieut. Col. Chas. Hurt. 
Scarsdale Begiment of In- 
* fantry, Lieut. Col. Joshua 

Jebb. 
AlTaston, &c. Infantry, Capt. 

Tho8. Borrow. 
Loyal Trent and Derwent 

Infantry, Lieut. Col. Charles 

Holden. 




Same as Betliy. 
Kot Imown. 
Same as Bradley. 
Same as Glossop. 
Same as Ashover. 

Same as Bradley. 
Same.as Measham. 



From this one example, it will be seen how thoroughly the pro- 
yerbially loyal and patriotic feeling of Englishmen was roused,. and it will 
serve to show what may be expected in the present movement, .the 
moment the people feel that the nation's rights are jeopardized, ar their 
national liberties threatened. 

At the period of which we write, the commencement of the present 
century, there were, however, other descriptions of volunteers besides 
those for military service. It was proclaimed that no indemnification for 
property destroyed to prevent it falling into the enemy's hands would be 
granted to any person, physically capable, who had not enrolled himiself 
either to bear arms, serve as a pioneer or guide, or drive live stock into 
the interior, or undertake to furnish carts, waggons, horses, barges, or 
boats, as the needs of the army required. Such were the preparations 
then made to resist invasion, and we trust, even now, they may be greater 
and more effective. The gradual reduction of the volunteer force wus as 
follows, as compiled from the annual war estimates : — 1804, £2,020,567 ; 
1805,1,600,000; 1806, £1,738,806; 1807, £1,490,301; 1808, £1,263,437; 
1809, £941,582; 1810, £737,862; 1811, £413,629 (this was in eon- 
sequence of reducing the number of days' drill) ; 1812, £403,972; 1813, 
£405,907; 1814, £367,931; 1815, when the force was reduced, £164,692; 
after which we find no estimate for volunteer infantry in England. 

The volunteer force now proposed is of a very diffisrent nature, in 
which uniform and driU are but secondary considerations, the paramount 
duty of its members being to '' look well to their butts and take good 
aim," until a nation of sharpshooters has arisen that may laugh all threats 



of inTasion to-«com, arid among' whom will Ije'fbuiid none Kke thosc^ca- 
ooast cowards 'wHo, *wben the Spanish Armada ' threatened Protestant 
England, forsook their towns and fled into the interior ; and regarding 
whom stout-hearted Queen Bess declared to her Parliament, "I flwear 
unto you, by God, if. I knew those persons, or may know bf any that shall 
do so hereafter, I will make them feel what It is to' be so fearful in so 
urgent a cause." 

A code of regulations 'for tbe guidance of Lords Xieutenants in the 
formation of Rifle and Artillery Corps has just been issued by the War 
Office. The circular opens by saying, yery properly, that — "Thougb 
engaged in -important, and often, lucratire occupations, they haTe 
expressed their willingness, at their own cost, and at a considerable 
sacrifice of time, to instruct themselves in drill, and in the use of the arm, 
whether rifle or great gun, which they propose to adopt, with a view to 
fit themselves to act as auxiliaries to her Majesty's regular forces in case 
of public danger. But though, the very essence of a volunteer force con- 
sists in their undertaking to bear, without any cost to the public, the 
whole charges of their training and practice previous to being called out 
for actual service, her Majesty's Government are of opinion, that it will 
be 'but fair to the volunteers, as a just acknowledgment of the spirit in 
which their services are tendered, to relieve them, in some degree, of the 
expense which their first outfit wiU entail upon them, and of which the 
purchase of arms 4s necessarily the heaviest item." 

It then goes on to say that Her Majesty's Government have deter- 
mined to issue to each- corps, on proper regulations being complied with, 
Enfield Rifles at the rate of twenty-five per cent., i, e,, one Enfield for 
every four men enrolled;* This it considers to be amply sufficient for 
instruction, and it engages to arm the whole of the corps, whenever it 
may be filled out for active service. 

The circular then says— ^" Her Majesty's Government entertain no 
objection to the -members of any volunteer rifle corps providing them- 
selves with breech-loaders, or any other description of rifle, for purposes 
of ball practice, upon the understanding that, if not of the regulation 
gauge in baxreL and nipple, no practice ammunition can be issued by the 
€K)vemment for such arms. Every rifle corps will, however, under all 
circumstances, be furnished with the long Enfield rifle and bayonet, with 

.— ^~ I I I I ■ I - II I 1. »»»^^— I I .— ^^»»— .— «i III., ,, I, -III. I. I .1^- .IJI W 

* This percentage has now been inoreased, aojl Gorernment will provide long Enfield rifles for the 
whole of corps, when required, very shortly ;■&&(! expresses a hope ta«zohange .themuUiomtelyfi)! 
short Enfields and sword-bayonets. 
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the use of which weapon (he members axe expected to acquaint them*- 
selves, as in case of the active services of the volunteer force being 
required, it must be exclusively armed with the rifle common to all the 
regular forces of Her Majesty." 

The conditions contain thirty articles for the regulation of Rifle and 
Artillery Corps. The following are the regulations which relate to the 
former : — 

COKDITIOKS OF ACCEFTJLKCE OF OFFEBS OF SEBVICE. 

1. In all cases of actual invasion, or appearance of any enemy in 
force on the coast of Great Britain, or of rebellion or insurrection arising 
or existing within the same, or the appearance of any enemy in force on 
the coast, or during any invasion, but not otherwise, the services of the 
volunteer force will extend to any part of Great Britain. 

2. Before giving his sanction for the formation of any rifle corps, 
the Secretary of State will require that safe ranges for rifle practice be 
obtained, of not less than 200 yards, this being the minimum range of 
any practical utility. An officer will be sent upon the requisition of the 
lord lieutenant, to assist the volunteers in selecting a practice ground, 
and to report upon its sufficiency or otherwise. For this purpose it 
should be stated to whom the officer should address himself, and when it 
will be convenient to receive him for this duty. 

3. That accommodation for the safe custody of the arms (at police 
stations, county militia stores, or elsewhere), and a competent person to 
keep them in good order be provided, at the cost of the corps ; and that 
the expense of keeping the same in repair be borne by the funds of the 
corps. 

4. Rules and regulations for the government of the force and for 
its discipline, when not subject to martial law, under the provisions of 
sections 22d and 23d of the Act 44 Geo. III., cap. 54, shall be submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary of State for War. 

• When so approved, these will, tmder section 56, be valid and bind- 
ing upon the members of the force, and the penalties will be recoverable 
before a magistrate. 

It is proposed to assemble a committee, composed of five members 
of the volunteer force, aided by one military officer, to be nominated by 
the Secretary of State, to compile a code of rules and regulations to serve 
as a model or guide, which will greatly assist the volunteer corps in 
drawing up their rules. (These rules wiU be foimd on a succeeding page.) 
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5. That the corps be subject to a periodical inspection by a mili- 
tary officer deputed for that purpose. 

6. The uniform and equipments of aU the corps must be approved 
by the lord lieutenant, and should be as far as possible similar for corps 
of artillery and rifles respectlTcly within the same coimty, in order to 
enable the Government at any time to form the corps into battalions. 

PBELIMINABY COXTESE TO BE ADOPTED WITH A VIEW TO THE 

SANCTION OP A VOLITNTEIIB COBPS. 

7. In order to &cilitate the formation of corps, the lord lieutenant, 
before transmitting any offer of service, should ascertain and report to 
the Secretary of State, that the members clearly xmderstand, that if their 
offer be accepted, they thereby become amenable to the general pro- 
visions of the Act 44 Geo. III., cap. 54, as well as to the six foregoing 
conditions. It is necessary to observe that no proposals for the formation 
of corps, nor applications connected with the organisation, equipment, or 
government of the force, can be entertained by the Secretary of State for 
War, unless^ they be recommended by the lord lieutenant of the county, 
or, in the Cinque Ports and Stannaries, by the lords warden, and in the 
Isle of Wight, by the governor. 

OBOANISATION. 

8. In order to render available the services of individuals residing 
in places not capable of raising so large a body as a company, and more 
especially with the view of encouraging, as largely as possible, the for- 
mation of small bodies of artillery at the smaller maritime places. Her 
Majesty's Government have determined, in such cases, to sanction the 
formation of sub-divisions and sections of artillery, and of sub-divisions of 
rifle companies, with a proportionate number of officers. 

ESTABLISHMENT BIPLES. 

10. A company will consist of not less than sixty nor more than 100 
effectives, with one captain, one lieutenant, and one ensign; a sub- 
division of not less than thirty effectives, with one lieutenant, and one 
Ensign. 

11. It is to be understood that the formation of companies, sub- 
divisions, or sections, will not be sanctioned for a less number of effec- 
tives than the minimum herein assigned to these bodies respectively, but 
^at they may enrol up to the maximum. 

In places in which, from their large population, as well as patriotic 
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spiiit, 8everarcompame8,'wli\5tberof'* artillery or rifles, are likely to be 
raised, the Secretary of State will be prepared, with a view as far as 
possible to reduce the expenses to the volunteers, by enabling them to 
accommodate their arms in a single storehouse, and to secure a practice 
range for the whole number of companies, instead of for each company 
separately, to accept their services as a battalion, on' the recommendation 
of tho lord lieutenant, provided that a sufficient number of companies and 
of men be raised to justify such an organisation. When, therefore, as 
many as eight companies, or a force not less than 500 strongs though 
with fewer companies, can be raised, the Government will sanction the 
ai^intment of a lieutenant-colonel, a major, and adjutant, to be paid by 
the corps* 

For the rural districts of a county, in which, from the remoteness 
firom eadh other of the several companies, it may be inconvenisnt to 
unite them in battalions, the Secretary of State will be . prepared, on the 
application of the lord, lieutenant,, to recommend to Her Majesty the 
appointment of a field officer of the rank suited to the amount of the 
force in each district,, to superintend the whole of the several companies 
and sub-divisions not forming a part of any battalion. 

SUFESNITMESAKIES. 

12. The sanction of the Secretary of State for War must be obtained 
for the enrolment of any supernumeraries beyond the estabUshmenti 
whether as effective members for general service, or of individuals who, 
desirous to contribute by their influence and means to the formation of 
volunteer corps, may be unequal to greater physical exertion than the 
mere attendance at the stipulated drills and the performance of local duties. 

KONJ-BFFEOXIVBS^. 

13. The admission of honorary members or non-eflectives, willing to 
contribute towards the expenses of the cerps^ will also- be sanctioned by 
the Secretary' of State. For these membors a. sepaarate column is set 
apsErt in the Return, Schedule A in the Volunteer. Aet.^ 

PBECEDENCE OE COMPANIES, &C., OE VOLTTKTEEBS, AND OF OFFICXSK 

14. Artillery corps wiU, as in the r^pilar service, rank before the 
rifle corps. The whole volunteer force of a county will take precedence 
throughout Great Britain, according to the date of the formation or the 
first company of their respective arms in a county. The several com« 
panics will rank, as artiQery and rifles respectively, within their own 
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cQtmtieBiiaithe order of their formation. The whole county force and 
the several companies, sub-divisions, and sections, :will be. numbered arid 
entered in the Army^ List 

In order to the assignment of precedence, the sub-divisions will rank 
after the companies, as artilleiy and rifles respectively, according to the 
dates of their formation, and the sections after the sub-divisions. 

ILAJSIL OW OFFICBBB.. 

16. Qiffieers will,, of r course; take precedence according to the dates 
of their commissions. 

Officers' holding similar commissions, bearing the same date, will 
rank according to the precedenoe of the force of their respective eounties ; 
or, if belonging to separate companies in the same countyy then- acooidv 
ing^to the precedence of their respective companies, and if belonging to 
the same corps they will take precedence according to the order in whieih 
their names axe inserted in the Army Lut. 

EaUIFlCENT. OF RIFLES.-— ASMS. 

18. Upon the conditions stated in Article 4, rifles to the extent of 
tweniy-five per cent, of the effectives will be supplied by the Govern-f 
ment, for purposes of instruction, upon requisition according to a pre* 
seribed form, which will be furnished, on application to the War Offiee» 
In case of being called out for active service in the fleld, the whole force 
will be armed by the Government. 

Her Majesty's Government entertain no objection to the members of 
any volunteer rifle corps providing themselves with breech loaders, or 
any other description of rifle, for purposes of ball practice, upon the 
understanding that, if not of the regulation gauge in barrel and nipple, 
no practice ammunition can be issued by the Government, for such arms. 

Every rifle corps will, however, under all circumstances, be furnished 
with twenty-five per cent, of the Enfield rifle, with the use of which 
weapon the members are expected to acquaint themselves, as in case, of 
the active services of the volunteer force being required, it must be ex- 
clusively armed with the rifle common t6 air the regular forces of Her 
Maj^ty. 

19. Aocoutrements, to be provided at' the expense of the members^ 
will consist^ of- waist-belt, of black orbtOTVti- leather; sliding' frog for 
bayonet;* ball-bag, containing cap-pocket a&d'20>*ronnd pouch. 
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Patterns may be seen on application at the pattern-room, War De- 
partment, Pimlico. 

▲MMTTNITION AND TABGETS. — BIFLES. 

21. Article 8 of the Circular of 25th May last is revised as follows : — 
There will be no special allowance of ammunition for training re- 
cruits, but the following uniform annual issues, at the cost pricJ| will be 
sanctioned for the duly qualified efiectiyes (see sections, 6 6, 7, 8, of the 
Volunteer Act) — ^viz., 100 rounds ball per man, 60 rounds blank per man, 
176 percussion caps, 20 ditto for snapping prfictice. 

The application for ammunition must be made by the officer command- 
ing to the Secretary of State for War, according to forms which will be 
furnished by the War Office. 

22. Targets will be issued at cost price, as stated in the Circular of 
25th May, not exceeding five per company. Forms of requisition will be 
furnished by the War Office. 

BETXTBNS TO BE BENDEBED. 

28. The attention of officers commanding is particularly called to 
the necessity of the utmost regularity in rendering the several returns, 
of which forms are annexed, specified in the Volunteer Act. These pro- 
vide a check upon all the contemplated issues, and the necessary intima- 
tion for the regular inspection of the force. 

ATTENDANCE AT DBILL. 

24. It is to be imderstood, with reference to the 5, 6, 7 sections of 
the Volunteer Act, that the number of days' attendance at muster, stipu- 
lated by the Act, viz., eight days at the least in the course of four months, 
need not be continuous ; but in order to entitle any volunteer to be re- 
turned as an effective, it is necessary that he should have attended on the 
prescribed number of days, the ordinary drills established by the officer 
commanding, whose duty it will be to consult the convenience of the 
members in so far as the efficiency of the force will permit. 

TOLTTNTEEB ABTILLEBY ICAKTTAL. 

27. It will materially facilitate the progress of this course of instruc- 
tion if each volimteer will provide himself with, and carefully study, the 
small '' Volunteer Artilleryman's Manual," now in course of preparation, 
and shortly to be published at a moderate price, .by Boddy and Son, 
WeUington-streety Woolwich. * 
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28. A similar inexpenszye mBnual, for tlie use of the volunteer rifles, 
& in conrse of pubKcation by W. Clowes and Son, No. 14, Charing-Cross, 
and every volunteer rifleman should make himself master of its contents. 

The aid of drill instructors from the disembodied militia will be 
aflbrded to the volunteer corps, to facilitate which the lords lieutenant 
have been requested to empower officers commanding regiments of dis- 
embodied miHtia to grant, without further reference to the War Office, 
the aid of two sergeants of the permanent staff, for a period not exceeding 
three months-, to any volunteer company (or one sei^ant for a subdi- 
vision) belongiiig to the county : or to any such company (or subdivision 
respectively) of an adjacent county, shoidd the militia force of the coimty 
to which the* eoi^ belongs be embodied ; provided the application be 
recommended by the lord lieutenant of such adjacent county. 

Should there be no sergeants of disembodied militia available as drill 
instructors for a volunteer corps, within the limits of its own, or of an 
adjacent county, application must be made by the lord lieutenant to the 
Secretarv of State for War. 

It is most desirable that any irregularity of conduct on the part of 
any sergeants thus employed be inmiediately reported to* the officer com- 
manding. 

The sergeants of tiie permanent staff cannot be employed upon this 
duty without t^eir consent ; and it is necessary that the volunteer corps 
aflord them remuneration of Is. a-day, and billet or lodging, or 4d. a-day 
m lieu thereof. 

This ought not to be in any respect a permanent charge upon the 
members, since it may reasonably be expected, that intelligent and 
2ea]bu» individuals will be found in every corps, who-wffl, in & compara- 
tively short time, qualify themselves to act as non-commisoioned officers 
and driH instructors. 

MTTSKSIBY INSTBUCTOBS. 

29. It is of tba greatest, momonii, thirt the musketry instruction of 
the volunteer force be carried out on the sound, prinoiples- which are fol- 
lowed in the regpilar service* These ana g^ea. in a condensed fiarm in 
the before-mantioned^manuatL 

When a corps shall have. bee<»ne. well acquainted with the ordinary 
uecsuit drill,, and sufficiently handy with, thab ann» to undertako with 
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advantage the more advanced instructions of the musketry course, the 
aid of musketry instructors will be afforded, to as great an extent as 
possible, upon the same terms of remuneration as before stated for drill 
instructors. 

INSTKtJCTIOK 0* VOLUNTEEES AT THE SCHOOL OP MTISKETEY. 

His Royal Highness the General Commanding in Chief has been 
pleased to sanction the reception of a limited number of officers or mem- 
bers of rifle companies, at their owu expense or that of the corps, at the 
School of Musketry, at Hythe, to undergo a modified course of instruc- 
tion, which, with due attention on their part, will qualify them to act as 
the chief instructors of their companies. 

The first class will assemble on Saturday, 23d July, and the course 
will last about 14 days. 

Any members, in the proportion of two per company, desiring to 
avail themselves of these means of instruction, are requested to make 
immediate application to this effect, through their commanding officer, 
to the Secretary of State for War, in order that timely intimation may 
be made to the military authorities. 

Clauses 2, 15, 17, 20, and 25 relate to the formation of volunteer 
artillery corps only, and, therefore, we have not thought it necessary to 
reprint them. The above regulations may be thus summed up : — 

In all cases of actual invasion, or appearance of any enemy in force 
on the coast of Great Britain, or of rebellion, or insurrection arising or 
existing within the same, or the appearance of any enemy in force on the 
coast, or during any invasion, but not otherwise, the services of the 
volunteer force will extend to any part of Grreat Britain. 

Safe practice ground of not less than 200 -yard range must be pro- 
vided and approved by an officer sent for that purpose. A place for the 
safe custody of arms (at militia stores, police stations, or elsewhere) to be 
provided. Rules ^to be subject to approval of War-office, and to be 
legally binding. Corps to be periodically inspected. Uniforms and 
equipments to be approved by Lord Lieutenant, and all in one county 
to be so near alike as to enable Government to form them into battalions. 
Companies to consist of not less than 60 nor more than 100 men, with 
1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, and 1 Ensign ; and a sub-division to consist of 
not less than 30 men, with 1 Lieutenant and 1 Ensign. Officers to take 
precedence according to date of commissions. Accoutrements to consist 
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of a. waist belt of black or brown leather, sliding fjrog for aword ba;^onet, 
and ball bag containing cap pocket and twenty round poucb, Ammnni- 
tion and targets to be supplied by GoTemment at cost price. The rest of 
tbe regulations consist of rules as to practice, and other matter of detul 
as to periodical returns, &c. 

Thus the yolunteer eystem is again fully recognised and promoted 
by GoTemment, and it remains only to be seen how &r the people will 
respond to the cry, " To arms ! to arms ! ! " Most heartily do we trust 
that as we have now chronicled the fact that in 1 806 there were no less 
than 370,860 enrolled volunteers in this kingdom, we nwy in 1860 — 
simply reversiog the last two figures — have to chronicle that toll multi- 
plied an hundred-fold. 



RIPLES. 
THE WHITWORTH RIFLE, 
{Made h/ the Whitwokth Rifle Cokpaby, Manchester.') 
One of the raost remarkable, or, as it is asserted, the most remark- 
able gun, for mechanical nicety and accuracy of bore, is the Whitworth 
Rifle, the invention of Mr. Whitworth, the eminent machinist and 
mechanician of Manchester. This splendid instrument ia the result of 
many years of anxious thoi^ht, labour, and experiment, and of the 
expenditure of many thousands of pounds of money at the coat of Goyem- 
^ 1 racnt. Its principle is that the bore, instead of 

being circular, and grooved, is hexagonal, and the 
bullets are also of the same form, and made to fit, 
to a mechanical nicety, the interior of the barrel, 
both as to its hexagonal form and its turn. Mr. 
Whitworth says : — " In the system of rifling which 
I have adopted, the interior of the barrel is hex- 




agonal, and, instead of i 

grooves, consists 



partly of non-efiectiTe lands and partly of 
rifling surfaces. The angular comeis [of 
C 2 
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tHe hexagon are always rounded^" and either cylindrical or hexagonal 
bullets may be used. If a bullet of cylindrical shape be fired it begins 
to expand, and is driyen into the recesses of the hexagon, and thus 
becomes almost if not quite as effective as one fitted in the first instance 
to the bore. (See preceding pages for illustrations.) Fig. 1 shews the 
hexagonal projectile of its full size, and also its section, made to fit 
the bore of the barrel ; Fig; 2 gives the cylindrical projectile. Fig. 3 
shows the section of the barrel fitted with the hexagonal bullet ; fig. 4 
the section of the barrel with a cylindrical bullet before ignition ; and 
fig. 5 the same when it leaves the barrel after expansion. 

By this last diagram it will be seen that the force of explosion acting 
on the projectile easily effects its expansion, and adapts it to the curves 
of the spiral and the inclined sides of the hexagon. 

Perhaps our readers may not all know the degree of force which is 
applied to a bullet at the instant of ignition of the powder. We there- 
fore tell them that the estimated force of gunpowder at the moment of 
ignition is about 2,000 lbs* pressure on the square inch ; or, in other 
words, one cubic inch of gunpowder is instantly converted into 2,000 
inches of elastic fiuid which strikes the bullet with a force of about 
500 lbs. if the area of the base be half an inch ; as four square half 
inches make one square inch. A force of this kind is more than enough 
to drive the cylindrical bullet into the angles of the barrel, and it thus 
becomes a mechanically fitting projectile. Of course, with this as with 
all other expanding bullets, it is essential that proper powder be employed, 
but of this we shall speak hereafter. If the projectile he originally of 
the same shape externally, as the bore of the barrel is internally, powder 
of the ordinary service strength is sufficient, and metals of all degrees of 
hardness,. firom lead to hardened steel may be used. With the hexagonal 
bore, and the projectile fitting mechanically to it, the rifle becomes a 
male and female screw, and thus secures a steady rotation. 

Of the curve, or spiral, of the barrel Mr. Whitworth says : — 

" WiiiL the hexagonal barrel I use much quicker turns (than the 
Enfield|),an£aan.fizBb projectiles of any required length, as with the 
quickasifc tfifliL JEoagr bi& dteijrabl& dteg^do not 'strip/ I made a short 
barrel wtl&aiiie turn ii&tfie inch (simp%tD try the effect of an extreme 
velocity of rotation) and found that P could fire from it mechanically- 
fitting projectiles made of an alloy of lead and tin, and with a charge 
of thirty-five grains of 'powder they penetrated through seven inohes of 
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dm iplankfi. At first I was desirous of usiog, if possible, the turn adopted 
for the Enfield Rifle, for firing long projectiles, and I tried various shapes 
and combinations of metal, so as to place the centre of gravity ia differ" 
^it positions more or less forward ; but when they were fired, the marks 
left by:their passage through a paper screen, placed about six feet from 
the muzzle of the rifle, showed that they all turned oyer within that 
distance, because the rotation given by that comparatively slow turn 
invariably proved insufficient to keep them point fbrpmost. For an 
•ordinary military barrel, thirly-nine inches long, I propose a 45-inch 
bore, ynih one turn in twenty inches, which is, in my opinion, the best 
for this loigth. The rotation is sufficient, with a bullet of the requisite 
specific gravity, for a range of 2,000 yards. The gun responds to every 
increase of charge, by giving better elevation, from the service charge of 
seventy grains up to 120 grains ; this latter charge is the largest that 
can be eflectively consumed, and the recoil then becomes more than the 
shoulder can conveniently bear with the weight of the service musket. 
The advocates of the slow tern of one in ss'ioBt'BixtiiicikaB'CHinsidsr ibkat 
a quick turn -causes so 4iiuii^ Action as to impede the progress of the 
QflUitto an injurious, and sometimes dangerous degree, and to produce 
3o6s of (Elevation and range; but my experiments show the contrary to 
•be the case. The efiect of too quick a turn, as to friction, is felt in the 
greatest degree when the projectile has attained its highest velocity in 
the barrel, that is at the muzzle, and is felt in its least degree when the 
projectile is beginning to move, at the breech. The great strain put 
upon a gun at the instant of explosion is due, not to the resistance of 
friction, but to the vis inertitB of the projectile which has to be overcome. 
In a long barrel, with an extremely quick turn, the resistance offered to 
the progress of the projectile as it is urged forward becomes very great 
at the muzzle, and although moderate charges give great results, the 
rifle will not respond to increased charges by giving better elevation. If 
the barrel be cut shorter an increase of charge then improves the eleva- 
tion. Finding that all difficulty arising from length of projectiles is 
overcome by giving sufficient rotation, and that any weight that may be 
necessary can be obtained by adding to the length, I adopted for the 
service weight (530 grains) an increased length, and a reduced diameter, 
and obtained a comparatively low trajectory. This affords very great 
advantages ; less elevation is required, and the path of the projectile lies 
more nearly in a straight line, making it more likely to hit any object of 
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moderate height within range, and rendering mistakes in judging 

distances of less moment/' 

It la very important to state that the trajectory of Mr. Whitworth's 
Rifle at 500 yards is 8 ft. 6 in., while that of the Enfield is 11 ft. 6 in., 
—both having the same charge of powder and weight of projectile. 
With a barrel thirty-nine inches long, and of half inch bore, with one 
turn in twenty inches (or two turns in its entire length) the Whitworth 
Rifle projectile will pass through a wrought iron plate B-lOths of an 
inch thick, or cut a clean core through solid timber six inches thick, — 
the projectile making at the rate of 15,000 revolutions per minute. At 
1880 yards this rifle will, we are told, drive its bullets into the target, 
while the Enfield makes no hits whatever at 1440 yards. 




THE JACOB RIFLE. 



{Made hy G. H. Daw, 57, Threadneedle-street, London,) 

Undoubtedly no one has ever done so much for perfecting the rifle, 
and for bringing its powers and capabilities into a practical system, as 
has the gallant and lamented General whose name this splendid arm 
bears, and who spent a long life and thousands of pounds of his own 
money in experiments upon its principles. The result of these experi- 
ments, and of his zealous, untiring labours, is the rifle imder notice, 
which is decidedly the most compact, pleasant, eflective, and useful 
muzzle-loading weapon for general purposes which we have tried. This 
gallant officer, at the city he founded, and which is named after himself, 
" Jacobabad," established practice grounds of the most complete and 
surprising character. His ground was a plain of great extent, on which 
were planted targets at all imaginable distances, and suitable for every 
variety of experiment. These targets were formed of solid brick, at a 
cost of thousands of pounds, and ranged at distances of from 100 to 2,000 
yards from the shooting station, — the 2,000 yard wall being forty feet 
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high, fifty feet long^ and no less than three feet in thickness, and the 
others of proportionate dimensions. On this ground the great General, 
regardless of expense, of toil, of trouble, or of time, carried on his 
experiments^ which have ended only in his death, and in the production 
of the rifle so appropriately named after him. Without encumbering 
our pages with details of these experiments — ^highly interesting and 
important though they are— we will at once proceed to a description of 
the arm itself, simply premising that it, and all the guns made for 
General Jacob himself for the prosecution of his experiments, were made 
by Mr. G. H. Daw, the eminent gun-maker of Threadneedle-street, 
London, than whom there is no better or more practised gun-maker in 
the kingdom. The rifle we shall describe is of the regulation (24) guage, 
and consequently the one best suited, under existing arrangements, to 
general use for rifle corps. The barrel is 24 inches long, with four 
deep grooves, of equal breadth with the lands, — ^that is, that the circum- 
ference of the bore is equally diyided into eight parts, alternately raised 

and simk, as shown in this engraying ; and the ends 
of the lands at the muzzle are gradually rounded off 
to a point for fsieility in loading. The turn is one 
in thirty inches ; that is, the barrel takes four-fifths 
of a turn in its length, which, after all the General's 
experience, he foimd to be the best and most effec- 
tive turn which could be adopted. The barrel 
weighs 4| lbs., and the whole arm 7 lbs. It has a patent breech, with 
no side vents ; and the interior of the breech is so arranged as to tear 
open the skin of the cartridge in loading, and thus to render its rapidity 
of discharge almost equal to any breech-loader. The sights are of the 
most perfect and beautiful construction. The folding sight is attached 
to the barrel at the distance of twenty inches from the muzzle sight. 
For ordinary purposes it is scaled for adjustment up to 1,300 yards ; but 
sights for longer ranges, up to 2,600 yards, can be kept and substituted by 
the shooter at any time. The sight lies flat upon the barrel for short 
distances (100 yards) ; and the fine gold line which runs along it is then, 
and indeed in all cases, of the utmost advantage in taking correct aim. 
When fixed for long ranges, the sight is elevated in about the following 
ratio : for 500 yards, three-quarters of an inch above the barrel ; for 
1,000 yards, one inch and five-eighths; for 1,300 yards, two inches and 
three-eighths, and so on in proportion. By this sight the most scrupu- 
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lotiBfyaccnralenmeBEibe taken, fmd^f^h ordiinrjGBninitBveeAaiBa 
mil floon ^baeonMi finr abome an average idiot. 

The ballet as now fennad 'for the Jacob cifle,iia,mtkB epunaa-of 
muaiy of the >be0t aathontieB on the snlgect, ihe snoet peifeet ioana 
hi&erte tried for rifling pnzposes. It is aaove aentely pouited 
fium «vf otbeis, and this, in oar opinisn, giYes it an xmnieBse mip&- 
lioiity, and i^utbles it to deaTe ihrongh the air rnaUk the ninflst 
lapidky whioh has yet been attained. Prom its peculiar form it 
meets with less xesiBtanee in diie atmoq^ere, and attains .greater 
as well as 'greater i^ieed. The .annexed diagram, £g. 1, ahows 
Jig. 1. 9ig. s. ^^ form of lias projectile, end £g..il, the 

Jaoob shell, of rthe same oriaemal form, bat 
fitted witii a coffer tube £lled -wiHi detmk- 
atmg powder and gunpowder, let iolo a deep 
ludlow At the smaller end. These peveussieBL 
shells, which ^Ctenetal Jacob s&ys are " the 
most fbrnddable missiles ever invented by 
man," are undoubtedly the most efiective of 
all the adaptations of percussion power to pro- 
jectiles whioh have ever yet been tried. The 
tttbes are, as we have said, of copper, of about the thick- 
ness *of a quiU, and three-quarters 'of an inch long. The 
foie-end terminates in a cone filled with the fulminating 
powder, and the remainder of the tube is filled with a fine 
quality of gunpowder, and stopped in with a Tarnished phig. Its position 
win be seen in the section, fig* 2. The effect of these shells when fired 
against artilleiy., or timber of any kind, is terrific in the extreme, and the 
Gtoneral says, and we believe with perfect >truth, that, armed with these 
massiles, two expert riflemen could annihilate in (ten nxmutes the best 
field battery of artillery at present in existence. In course of some ex- 
periments at Kursaohee in India, 650 lbs of powder was exploded at 1800 
yards distance with ;a 32 guage Jacob rifle and shell, and ammunition 
boxes were exploded with the same arm at 1200 yards, and these show 
most incontestibly its power and value as a military smallarm. Of course, 
in the use ^ these shells great precaution is necessary, and the end of 
the ramrod is flooontnyed in hollowing, that it shall press on the lead 
(mfyf in kading^ and .noton the apex containing the powder. Was this 
notthevcasest and a blow Arom the rannod was given on the cone of the 
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tttbe^'inBtant eiqik»lon woiili^, of oonrse, takeipkce, wbich would be the 
death of the hyader. We idiink it right to say this much as a caution to 
those •wiio tdfttormine npou trymg ^ese^deadly projectiles, — ^they are safe 
e&ou^ hi xicdiiUDify careful (hands, but are highly dangerous in inex- 
perienoed ones. lEheee who wish to use them, may obtain them, or the 
tubes, ^ihe^nouldsv'and ersry possible thing connected with them, which 
may he reqpired, <&tnii Mr. Daw, the maker of tlTe Jacob rifle, of 57, 
Tfaceadneedle -Street. By means of the shell fired out of a Jacob rifle 
such a» we hare been describing, a correct range of about 2,000 yards 
may be obtasned with a charge 'of imo drachms of powder only, and 
WB (^ipzehend beyond this notiiing can well be required. 

As a long-range military weapon, when fitted with the sword .bayo- 
net, we know^f no arm which can be put <into the h^ds'of any body of 
men, which is so compact, so easy to carry and handle, and at the •Bame 
time so efleoti^e and capable of doing execution in the ranks of an enemy? 
as is the Jacob rifle. It is one which, if adopted by Volunteer rifle 
corps, will render them the most eficient body of men any country can 
produce. The only objection to its adoption by corps (and we confess It 
is a gra^eone) is that the Government ammunition cannot be used in it ; 
and, therefore, in 'time of actual warfare, unless Government adopt it, the 
axm would have to be si^^erseded by the Enfield. In trying this rifle* 
wehaveobtainad the most satisfactory results. We commenced at two 
hundred yards, and the ^st shot we ever fired from it struck close by 
the bull's eye ; and out of thirty rounds which followed, twenty-seven 
were within the circle of the target, of which four were in the bull's 
eye. Our after practice, both at this and at longer ranges, has been 
equally as satisfactory, and has proved to our minds, incontestibly, its 
advantage over others, not only for ball practice and for corps service, 
but fi>r sporting purposes also. 

We append a diagram of a target at 2,000 yards, shot at Jacobabad 
by the General himself not long before his death, viz. on the 13th of 
July, 1858. On this occasion fourteen shots were fired firom a heavy 
double-'barrelled rifle (S'Ib. barreiB) of 32 guage. Eley's cartridges, 
2^ drachms, were used, and the shells were 2^ diameters long, and 
weighed 575 grains. Foixrteen shots were fired, of. which thirteen 
struck; the first having missed to the left. The wind was blowing 
Strongly at the time, obliquely from the right and rear of the shooter. 
AH the shells burst well. This diagram was communicated in a private 
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letter from General Jacob to F, J. Jessopp, Esq., of Derby, wbo has per- 
mitted its use. It appears, from the 
correspondence wbicb accompanies it, 
that Mr. Jessopp had submitted a plan 
to the General, by which he hoped to 
obviate the inconvenience of loading 
separately with patches. His plan was 
to have small tin tubes, trumpet- 
mouthed, to fit the bullet. In each of 
these he placed a cruciform patch, and 
pushed the bullet down nearly to the 
the end. In loading, he placed the cylinder, or tube, on the muzzle, and 
pressed the bullet and patch home together, returning the cylinder to the 
pouch for after use. In reply, the General says he has no doubt the 
plan will answer admirably, but would not be adapted for general use in 
the ranks ; and he considers the best plan to be, to stitch the patches on 
to the bullets and then dip them into melted tallow, and put them up 
into bags of 20 or 25 each. He then, in his characteristic way, goes on 
to say : — '* If you once used the shells you would be diflgusted with all 
other projectiles, which appear positively childish when compared to 
them. The Enfield rifle is like a pea-shooter when compared to a good 
sheU rifle. With the latter, at 1200 or 1400 yards you could kill every 
man in an army without a chance of them injuring you in return." Of 
course, the General here forgot that the opposing army may be armed 
with a similar missile ! 



THE ENFIELD RIFLE. 

Everybody has heard of the Enfield rifle, which is in course of 
adoption by the service, as fast as stores for that purpose can be made ; 
and everybody has heard almost fabulous accoimts of the immense cost 
at which the gigantic government establishment where they are made 
has been founded and is carried on. Did our limits allow us to do so, 
we should have wished to have frdly gone into the matter, and the 
manu&cture of the rifle throughout, and to have described the various 
processes w^ich it undergoes, and the wonderful machinery by which it 
is accomplished. This, however, we have not space for, but will at once 
proceed to describe the rifle itself, by the aid of a very carefully executed 
engraving, showing its various parts. It will, however, be well to pre- 
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mise that the rifle, the stock, and eveiy part, is made and finished, by 
steam machinery, that there are 719 different processes in its manufac- 
ture, that the nimiber of hands employed is 1,250, and that 1,200 rifles 
per week can be made with case. Thus, at the rate of one rifle every 
three minutes, are our forces being supplied with these deadly arms. The 
cost at which the Enfield factory for the manufacture of small arms has 
been established is as follows. The buildings alone cost no less than 
£91,618, and the machinery and stores, £117,345, making, with later 
additions, and exclusiye, of course, of salaries, wages, &c., about 
£250,000. This, it must be owned, is a great outlay ; but it has been 
wisely made, and the rifles turned out are not to be equalled by those of 
any other country. 

The barrel of the Enfield rifle is 3 feet 3 inches long, and the length 
of the complete arm, without bayonet, is 4 feet 7 inches, with bayonet, 6 
feet 1 inch, its total weight being 9 lbs. 3 oz. The barrel is rifled in three 
grooves, shallower at the muzzle than at the breech, and the turn is one in 
seventy-eight inches, or exactly half a turn in the length of the barrel. 
The charge of powder (regulation) is 2| drachms, and the weight of 
bullet, 520 grains. The various parts will be seen and understood by 
the accompanying engraving. 

Fig. 1 shows, in the first place, a side elevation of the rifle with a 
scale placed above it, to give a general idea of the proportions of the 
stock and such parts as are not shown more in detail. No. 2 gives two 
views of the bayonet. The manner in which this is affixed to the rifle is 
as follows : — ^The socket of the bayonet is in the first place slipped over 
the muzzle of the gun, the foremost sight passing up a groove prepared 
to receive it ; after this it is turned to the right, the sight following the 
groove in that direction ; it then slips still farther on, and is fixed by the 
band which is to be seen in the detail view (nimibered 3 are two views 
of the butt plate of brass which is placed against the shoulder in firing). 
No. 4 shows the ramrod to the same scale as the elevation of the rifle ; 
it has at its extremity a slotted hole for inserting the tow used in clean- 
ing the barrel. No. 5 shows two views of the adjustable sight, with its 
moveable leaf graduated for different distances ; in the front view of No. 5 
is to be seen the slide, which is raised when required and gives the de- 
sired elevation. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 show side and front elevations of the 
bands for clipping the barrel to the long end of the stock ; that at the 
top is fitted with a sling belt swivel for carrying the rifle strap, and the 
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whole are fiplit at one side and fitted with adjusting screws. The details 
ennmerated are shown .to a scale doiible that of the elevation of the rifle 
and ramrod. 

The Enfield rifie is composed of sixty-thfee different parts, including 

« 

an the screws and other minute porticms. As we have nut before given 
this information, we append a list of them in their proper order. The 
jiumber of pieces in other rifles is neai^ly the same, so that 'this will serve 
^fes a general guide : — 



1 Stock 

1 Barrel 

1 Breech screw 

1 Froat sight 

1 Bayonet 

1 Locking ring 

1 Locking ring screw 

1 Bayonet stop secew 

1 Lock plate 

1 Hammer 

1 Tumbler 

ISear 

1 Bridle 

1 Swivel 

1 Main spring 

1 Sear spring 

1 Tumbler screw 

1 Sear spring screw 

1 Sight bed 



1 Sight leaf 

1 Sight slide 

1 Sight leaf top 

1 Sight spring 

1 Sight spring screw 

1 Sight leaf screw 

1 Sight axis pin 

1 Nose cap 

1 Nose cap screw 

1 Bamrod 

1 Bamrod stop 

1 Ramrod spring 

1 Eamrod spring pin 

1 Band upper 

1 Band screw upper 

1 Band middle 

1 Band lower 

2 Band screws, middle and 

lower 



3 Nutff for band torews 
1 Swirel for upper band 
1 Swivel for guard ^ 

1 Swivel screw for guard 
1 Trigger guard 
1 Trigger guard pin 
3 Trigger guard screws 
1 Trigger plate 
1 Trigger 

1 Trigger screw 

2 Side cups 

2 Side screws 
1 Tang screw 

1 Butt 'plate 

2 Butt, plate screws, lai^ 
2 Bridle and sear screws 

1 Cone 

Total, 63 pieces. 



The ordinary projectile is a modification of the Minie. It is cylin- 
drical, obtusely pointed, hollow at the base, and fitted with an iron cup 
for expansion. This cup, which, of course, it will be under- 
stood is intended to produce expansion by being driven up 
into the bullet on explosion, is the most objectionable part 
of the thing. It is perfectly unnecessary, and even inju- 
rious, as it is jsometimes driven through the bullet, and thus 
chokes up the barrel. The plain Pritchett bullet, an 
obtusely headed cylinder deeply hollowed at its base, is 
imdoubtedly more effective, more simple, and takes the 
rifling &om the grooves easier than any other form ; and 
it is now being very generally adopted in place of the 
Minie cup. 

For the purposes of the line no better arm is needed than the 
Enfield. With it good shooting may be made at 900 yards, and it is 
very effective at greater distances when used against troops or bodies 
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of infantry. For rifle corps it is certainly too heavy, too long, 
and too unwieldly, and is not up to the mark for the long-range target 
practice which most will endeavour to perfect themselves in. The short 
Enfield-Pritchett, with a barrel 2 feet 6 inches long, and a. sword 
bayonet, is the only Enfleld which ought to be placed in the hands of 
rifle corps. We have repeatedly tried the long Enfleld, but have never 
found for target practice that it comes up at all towards an equality with 
other makes which we have shot with. We believe that the cost of each 
rifle to the country at the Enfield factory is £2 4s., but those made by 
contract are somewhat more costly. 

The Shobt Enfield is a particularly handy and convenient arm, and 
is highly effective for every purpose required by a corps. The bore, of 
course, is precisely the same as for the long Enfield ; the same ammuni- 
tion serving for each. The sword bayonet is precisely of the form we 
have engraved under the head of the Fritchett artQlery carbine. The 
length of the barrel is 33 inches ; of the entire gun 48| inches ; and with 
sword bayonet, exactly the length of the long Enfield and bayonet, viz., 
5 feet llf inches. The weight of the barrel is 3 lbs. 12^ oz., and of the 
entire arm with sword-bayonet 10 lbs. 3^ oz. 

The short Enfield, so called, is supplied by most gunmakers ; butas 
so many of them thus supplied are not of regulation weight, calibre, and 
measure, it is of the utmost importance to use every care and pre- 
caution in selecting not only the gun, but the maker firom whom it is 
had. By far the greater part of those supplied by ordinary gunmakers, 
or rather dealers, are what are technically termed. '* Tower reyjects," t. e., 
they have been rejected by the authorities from, some cause or other 
and are then sold to the public as perfect guns. We have,.of course, not 
tested every make of the Enfield, but we have no hesitation in saying, 
that if a corps wishes to be xeaHy well supplied with an arm which 
shall.be a czedit to them, and* one on which they may thoroughly depend 
for good workmanship, accuracy, and every essential for a first-rate arm, 
they cannot do better than place their orders in the hands of such men 
as Mr. R. T. Fritchett, of 86, St. James's Street, London, the inventor 
of the universally-approved Fritchett bullet; Mr. G. H. Daw, 9, 
Threadneedle-street, London, the maker of the Jacob rifle; Messrs. 
Hollis and Sheath, or some other respectable house. Li such hands a 
corps will be perfectly sa&, and may rely <SK bein§^ ctopplied with good' 
regulation arms. 
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THE PJRITCHETT RIFLE. 

{Moiie by Mb. R. T. Pbitchett, 86, St. James* s-street^ and 59, 
ChambeT'Street, Goodman* s-fields, London,) 

1*HE luune of "Pritchetf is so identified with fire-arms, that wo 
presume there are but few, if any, of our readers who are not familiar 
with it, though, perhaps, not with the many admirable inventions with 
which it is connected. In the course. of our work we shall probably have 
occasion more than once to allude to the successful labours of this gentle- 
man, at present our purpose is to decribe the rifle which, per se, bears 
his name. We have by us a Pritchett Artillery Carbine of this construe- 
tion, which is one of the most compact, easy, and useful arms we have 
ever tried. This we wiU now describe. The barrel is 24 inches 
long, and the bore *577, the regulation diameter ; and the whole 
length of the arm, exclusive of sword bayonet, is 3 feet 4 inches ; with 
•word bayonet, 5 feet 3 inches. It is stocked to within 5 inches of the 
muzzle, brass moimted, and finished in a most excellent and business-like 
manner. The stock is attached by bands, which for all military purposes, 
and for the purposes of volunteer corps, is the most useful and advan- 
tageous, — ^the bands serving as a guide for the placing of the hands in 
going through the different exercises and drill movements. The barrel 
is rifled in three groves, slightly deeper at the breech than at the muzzle,. 
a system first introduced by the manu&cturer, with a 
turn of one in 6 feet 6 inches, or about a third of a turn 
in the length of the barrel. The back sight is fixed 
19 inches fix)m the muzzle sight. It has a double action 
folding sight, with slide, and is graduated up to 1,100 
yards. The sword bayonet is 2 feet 3| inches long, the 
blade being 22| inches long, and the hilt 5 inches. Thus the sword 
bayonet is 10 inches longer than the ordinary bayonet, and so compen- 
sates for the shortness of the barrel, in all cases where fixed swords 





can be of service in repelling attacks of cavalry. Its form will be seea 
in the accompanying engraving* The guard B is of steel, the hilt C of^ 
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brass or fish-skin, and it is attached to the rifle by a ring at the back 
of the guard at D, which sKpping over the muzzle, affords much pro- 
tection, and is locked to the side of the barrel by the spring E. A, of 
course, is the blade, which is of fine steel, and curved. F is the 
scabbard, of thick leather mounted with polished steel. 

We have described the sword-bayonet in this part of our work 
rather than any other, because we believe it owes its introduction into 
the British service to Mr. Pritchett. In 1851, that gentleman's atten- 
tion was attracted, whilst studying in the " Ecoles de Tir" in Paris, to 
the sword-bayonet of the celebrated Chasseurs de Vincennes, and in 1852 
he made a new pattern rifle with this sword attached, which he showed 
at Woolwich on the 15th of May in that year with eminent success, as 
will be seen from the following extract from the Times of that date : — 

Chasseub B11T.E Am) SwoBD.— Woolwich, Mat 15.— Messrs. Pr^hett and Son, 
who have for many years supplied the Board of Ordnance and the Hon. East India Com- 
pany with small arms, attended in the Marshes here in the early part of the week with, a 
new rifle, similar in principle to the celebrated rifle of the Chasseurs de Yincennes. The 
practice was remarkably good, the following being the result of the firing :— 'The target 
fired at was 18 feet high, by 12 feet broad ; and of the first 16 rounds fired, 14 hit the 
target at 700 yards' range, and two only did not hit The range was next extended to 800 
yards ; and of 17 rounds fired at that distance, 14 hit the target, and 3 did not hit. 
Pifteen rounds were fired at 900 yards' range, and out of that number 12 hit the target — 
one entering the bull's eye — and the other 3 did not hit. The trial was completed by firing 
the last 15 rounds at 1,000 yards' range, and at that distance 13 of the balls entered the 
arget, and only 2 did not hit. The experiments may be considered a very fair test of the 
Chasseur rifie, as the weather was bad, with occasionally a Scotch mist or drizzling rain. 
The Chasseur rifle is 2 feet 10 inches long in the barrel, or 5 inches shorter than the barrel 
of the Mini^ rifie, the latter being 3 feet 3 inches in length. To place the Chasseur rifle in 
an equally advantageous position for close quarter defence, a sword, of the same description 
as those used by the French Chasseurs and Artillery, is fitted in the muzzle in the strong 
but similar manner as the bayonet ; and the sword being 1 foot 11 inches in length, the 
Chasseur rifie and sword is exactly equal in length to the Mini4 rifie, or common musket 
and bayonet. The weight of the Chasseur rifle is 8 lb. 7 oz., and the mode of taking the 
sight when firing exactly on the same plan as has been adopted in the Mini€ rifle. The 
Chasseur sword is a most powerful weapon when fixed on the end of the rifle ; and being 
sharp on one side, with a slight curve near the point, the wounds inflicted by it would be 
of a most destructive nature ; and it may be used with the hand with great efiiect, the blade 
being 1 foot 10^ inches in length, exclusive of the handle, &c. 

In 1853 the sword-bayonet was first adopted for the Artillery, and 
subsequently for the Rifle Brigade, and now, finally, for the naval service 
for the marines, for which services Mr. Pritchett is manufacturing them 
for the War Department. This arm, the " Pritchett Artillery Carbine," 
is the one we have just described. 

For rifle corps the barrel is of the length of the short Enfield; and 
then, with the sword-bayonet, it is impossible, in our opinion, to place a 
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more useful, and for ordinary purposes more e£fectiye^ instrument in tlie' 
hands of any body of men. If great length of range is a desideratum, of 
course this arm is not intended or wished to compete with the small 
bore, or perhaps others ; but fiir actual use on the field, its range (fi&een 
or sixteen hundred yards) is all that can be required. 

The projectile i» the simple Pntchett bullet, as 
described imder the head of the Enfield rifle,, and 
this is undoubtedly the best to be used fbr this arm. 
We may probably speak again of this bullet before 
we close our series of papers ; but^it wilL be well 
here, perhaps, to state that it is cylindro-conoidal 
(that is, the lower end is cylindrical, and the upper 
has a conical head), obtusely pointed and hollowed 
at its base. «The expansion which drives it into the grooves is obtained 
by its being made of such a length in proportion to its diameter, that the 
force of the powder when ignited, acting suddenly against the base, 
drives it up- slightly before the inertia of the point is overcome, l&ue 
causing it to expand throughout its cylindrical part, and [more especially 
at the shoulder, which is the most important part, being directly over 
the centre of gravity. The hollow both lightens the bullet, causes it to 
expand more rapidly, and throws the centre of gravity forward. It has 
been used in from '70 bore, up to projectile three-quarters of a pound. 

The guns we have described, as is also the Enfield, are made by 
Mr. R. T. Pritchett, of 86, St. James' s-street, London, who is prepared 
to supply voiimteer corps, with rifle, sword-bayonet and sling complete, 
of first-rate workmanship, at £4 10s. 6d. Mr. Pritchett makes arms fiur 
the Victoria Rifles^ and this alone is a guarantee of the excellence of the 
arms supplied 1^ him. 

TERRY'S BREECH-LOADER. 

{Made hy Calisheb and Tebby, WhiUaU-atreet^ Birmingham.) 

This powerful and well-constructed breech-loader is one of the most 
simple in construction, and yet most highly effective aa a rifle aim, espe- 
cially for cavalry purposes, of all the varieties now in use. The gun- was 
patented in 1 &56, but since then, although the principle is the same, so 
many little fresh arrangements and adjustments hanre been made,, that the 
present arm is alinost as great an improvement upon itself, as it then was 
upon what preceded it. We were glad to learn a few months ago that 
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the War Office authorities vere so strongly impressed with its import- 
ance as to order its inuoediate supply to several cavalry regiments, and 
we have no doubt that it vrill before long become, as it deserves to be, 
generally adopted, although the two most recent writers on rifles 
(Russell and Busk) pass it over in so off-hand a manner, — the former 
simply remarking, " Of Terry's I have seen nothing, bot have heard 
much irom admirable judges;" and the latter speaking in anything but 
a flattering manner of its merits. 

The barrel is rifled in flve grooves, with one turn in 
thirty-six inches, that is, more than half a turn in the 
lei^th of the barrel of the carbine. The lands are equal 
to the grooves, and come up flush to the muzzle. The 
principle of the invention is that the barrel opens at its 
side for the insertion of the charge, and this is done in 
such a simple manner that the greatest possible rapidity 
in loading is attained. One great advantage which Terry's 
arm has over odier makes is, that the barrel is firmly 
fixed, instead of moving forward, and the cha^^e eflec- 
tuaUy bolted in and secured. We have a carbine of this 
construction of 30 gauge, with which we have done very 
satisfactory firing, and this arm we will therefore now 
describe. The barrel ia twenty-five inches long, inclu- 
ding the breech-loadii^ apparatus ; or twenty inches from 
. nipple to muzzle. It is stocked its fijl length, and secured 
by a band. It has a folding sight, the asie of which is 
sixteen and a-half inches from the muzzle sight, and is 
graduated from 100 to 1000 yards. It has a steel cleaning 
rod, one half of which is beneath the barrel and the other 
end in the butt end of the stock. The cartridges are 
inserted, as we have said, in an opening at the side of 
the barrel immediately behind the lock. The admirable 
construction of this part of the arm will be best under- 
stood by reference to the accompanying engravings. 

Fig. 1 is the rifle itself, which is of the same construc- 
tion as the carbine. Fig. 2 is a section of the breech end 
of the barrel, showing its mechanism when open, and the 
way in which the cartridge is inserted and securely held durin" dis- 
charge. Fig. 3 is a similar section showing the mecffanism when closed 
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down. Fig. 4 is the piston by which, the charge ia driven in, and held 
during dischai^*. And &g. 5 is the openii^ at the end of Ute breech. 
In these figures, A ia the stock, B the barrel, C an ordinary percussioa 
lock, and D the breech, the construction of which, and the mechanism 
connected with it, forms the principal feature of Mr. Terry's invention. 
E is a sliding piston, whose rod, e, is securely fixed into a piece of 
metal, O, to which is also hinged, at /, a lever, H, H, employed for 
locking the opening. I is a piece of metal passing over to the piston 
rod, e, and connected to the breech-end of the barrel by a screw, E, 
formed in the end of the barrel and around the piece I. The piston E, 
fig. 4, is formed slightly taper and solid, and is securely connected to 
the piston rod e by a pia at I ; and the diameter, or calibre, of the bore 
of the barrel, at the breech-end thereof, is somewhat lai^er than the 
other part of the barrel, and is made conical, to receive the taper part of 
the piston, which should fit, as &r as practicable, air-tight therein. The 
piston rod, e, has two lugs or projections, 2, 3, formed npon it, which. 
fall into slots or openings, 4, 4, formed c^poeite to each other in I, as at 
fig. 2 ; an opening, 5, is formed in the piece I, as at fig. 5, to enable the 
parts 2, 3, to be insetted into that piece. One side of each of the 
slots, 4, 4, and lugs, 2, 3, inclines in opposite directione, so that when 
2, 3, are moved, the piston E is 
I forcibly pressed into its seat and 
held there. In order to effect 
the partial turning round of the 
[ lugs, 2, 3, the feather, 6, in the 
' rod, «, is tree of the groove in 
which it slides for drawing back 
I the piston, to allow the cartridge 
to be introdiiced at M ; the open- 
ing being nearly closed by the 
outer end of the lever, U, which 
fits as at figs. 1 and 3. There 
is a tempered steel spring at- 
tached to the G, for ke^ng 
the lever, H, H, in the opening, M, during the dischai^ of the cartridge. 
The upper and under sides of the part, H, of the lever, H, are bevilled 
inwards to enable them to be readily gripped by tne finger and thumb 
or withdrawing: 8e ever and pu~ing back; ae piston: or cnai^Ing. N 
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a slot or opening, formed in the breech for the escape of dirt, &c. ; and 
O is a recess containing grease, which at every discharge lubricates the 
piston. The simplicity of the construction of this arm is a great advan- 
tage, as in case of accident it can easily be repaired by a common smith. 

"With this carbine at 200 yards distance we have put, out of twenty- 
five successive shots, twenty-three in the target, and in the whole course 
of our shooting have nev^ known it, ["at present, miss iire. It is very 
easily handled, loads rapidly and pleasantly, and is no more subject to be 
dirty about the nipple than other breech loaders are. The projectile is 
the Pritchett bullet, as will be hereafter described. It is deeply hollowed 
at base so as to produce expausion, and drive it into the grooves of the 
barrel. The cartridge is formed of strong paper, and to its base is 
attached a thi<^ greased wad, which on discharge remains in the barrel 
and is driven out in front of the bullet at the next discharge, and thus 
cleans out and lubricates the barrel at every shot. 

The following testimony to the advantages possessed by this ann will 
be interesting to our readers. We copy it firom the Times of July 22, 
1858. 

"A Breech-loading Eifle Carbine, the invention of Mr. Terry, of 
Birmingham, has been under test on board Her Majesty's ship Excellent, 
imder the superintendence of Captain Hewlett, C.B., from May 10th 
until the present time, during which time 1,800 rounds have been fired 
firom it with unprecedented accuracy at various ranges, without cleaning 
the weapon, which, notwithstanding, gives no recoil ; in proof of which 
Captain Hewlett gave the inventor the following certificate, which is 
fiixed on the stock of the ^un : — 

** This U to certify that I hare seen 1,SOO roimdf fii»d from this rifle without cleaning. 

**E. H. Hewlett. 
"/i*?y20^A, 1868." 

The rifle missed fire but twice in the 1,800 rounds, fund whe&w dis- 
charged by officer or man, 86 per cent, were " hits." Yesterday dbe 
rifle was taken to the camp at Browndown, and its capabilities exhibited 
before the troops and Instructors in Musketry of the 15th Foot 
(Lieutenant Cuthbert) and Royal Marine Light Infantry (Major Lowder). 
The practice at 700 and 800 yards was marvellous, notwithstanding a 
very powerful wind, and will be continued to-day. Its advantages over 
the old pieces are, 8 lbs. less in weight, and five shots to one in time of 

d2 
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firing, giving it the advantages of a reTolver mth a tremendous range, and 
no necessity for cleaning out under about a couple of thousand rouods." 

The same number of shots vers fired from one at Liverpool id 
July, 1859, -without cleaning, and it was loaded and fired at the rate of 
nine shots a minute. 

This rifie, as iu the case of other breech-loaders, can be loaded with 
bcility by a person on horseback, his horse being at the time at fall 
gallop. All danger of the hand being blown off while loading is entirely 
removed. A person loading them does not use, or require any ramrod, 
and the necessity of biting the cartridge, which has been the cause of so 
much complaint and suffering, is entirely dispensed with. Terry's riBe 
possesses an advantage which is of the utmost importance, namely, that 
almost any number of shots may be discharged from the piece without 
fouling. It is made by Messrs. Calisher and Terry, of Whittall Street, 
Birmingham, of whom the cartridges and all necessary things pertaining 
to the gun can be had. 

PRINCE'S BREECH-LOADER. 

This invention, patented by William Frederick Prince, late of New 
Bond Street, London, which from the reports which have been circulated 
of its shooting, has attracted a great deal of attention latterly, is totally 
different in principle from any of those we have been describing, for 
while they open at the breech by bolt, or flap, or other contrivance, in 
this one the whole barrel detaches itself from the breech, and is driven 
forward until loading has been effected, when it is drawn back and 



effectually bolted into its former position. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the construction of this arm. 

Fig. 1 shows the rifle with the breech closed, ready for firing ; and 
fig. 2 shows it with chamber open, ready to receive the cartridge : (a) is 
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a lever tenninatii^ in a nob. This lever, when the gun is loaded, is 
close np to the front of Ae trigger g:iiard, which ia made square for that 
purpose ; to this gnaid it is bolted (rf), so as to keep it in its place. The 
other end of the lever is firmly attached to the breech end of the barrel, 



and moves in a groove cut in the stock for that purpose. When it is 
desired to load, the stock is firmly graqiedjnnder the r^ht arm, in same 
manner as for Terry's and other breech-loaders, the bolt {d) is loosened, 
the knob (a) attached to the lever is drawn to the right, and with the 
same movement of the hand driven forward. By this movement the 
barrel is released from the breech (c) and slipped forward on the stock to 
a distance of about three inches. The chamber (h) is thus opened ready 
for the insertion of the cartridge, which is dropped into the opening, the 
knob and lever pulled back into its place, and lacked in by a sharp tap 
with the hand. The arrangement of the breech is admirable; it is 
formed like a segment of a screw, which works with the movement of 
the lever, and locks tightly in ; and until this is accomplished the gun 
cannot possibly be fired. 

The barrel is rifled in five grooves, with a turn of one in four feet, 
or three quarters of a turn in the entire barrel. 

With regard to rapidity of firing, we are assured that Prince's rifle 
may be loaded and fired at' the rate of nine rounds in sisty-three seconds, 
say nine rounds a minute. Of course this is Jiring, but cannot possibly 
be aiming. Nevertheless, it shows what may be done in case of emer- 
gency. Mr. Prince assures ns that at a trial at Hythe, at tai^et prac- 
tice, he fired ISO rounds in less than eighteen minntes, and this, vre 
apprehend, is much quicker than can ever possibly be required in actual 
war&re ; and he also tells us that with a rifie of small bore he put six- 
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teen saocessive shots into a sheet of note paper at 100 yards, and twelve 
saccessive shots into a sheet of foolscap at 200 yards distance. 

The projectile is the ordinary Pritchett bnllet, and the cartridge is 
formed of a strong tongh paper which ignites with the flash of the cap, 
and is entirely consumed in the explosion. It is, howeyer, so constructed 
as to be available either for breech or muzzle loading, and we are glad to 
see that Mr. Prince, is now so improving his rifle, as to make it so that 
it can be loaded either way, and will take the Government ammunition 
when requisite. 

THE WESTLEY RICSARDS* BREECH-LOADER. 

This is one of the hitest, or rather the latest, breech-loading rifle 
which has been invented, and is at the same time said to be one of the 
most effective. Unlike other makes, the breech action opens by a lid, or 
flap, which throws back on to the top of the barrel, and contains upon 
itself the whole of the mechanism by which the breech is plugged. The 
rifle was patented in March, 1858, and is more of an adaptation of parts 
of several other inventions, than an invention itself — ^its merit consisting 
in the putting together of the best features of other makes, so as to pro- 
duce an arm capable of rapid firing and precision of aun. We have a 
carbine of *450 bore, of this construction, from which we have made 
very good shooting ; and we have also shot £rom a rifle of larger calibre 
with almost as good effect. The carbine we will now describe. 

The barrel and breech is 22| inches in length — ^the barrel itself 
being 20 inches, and the breech construction 2^ inches. It is rifled on 
the same principle as the Whitworth, the only difference being that it is 
of an octagonal bore, while the Whitworth is hexagonal. The turn, too, 
is similar to the Whitworth, being one turn in twenty inches. The car- 
bine is stocked up to the muzzle, and attached by a muzzle-band. It has 
a folding sight, the axis of which is placed 13^ inches from the muzzle 
sight. It has a steel cleaning-rod under the barrel, the end, as well as a 
breech-cleaner, being enclosed in the butt end of the stock. The 
arrangement of the breech will be best understood on reference to the 
accompanying engravings. Fig. 1 shows the breech attachment thrown 
open ready to receive the cartridge. Fig. 2 a section of the same when 
closed into the barrel. *In Fig. 1, A is the lid or flap thrown back so as 
to open the breech B for the insertion of the cartridge. C is the sliding 
block, which is loosely attached to the flap by a pin-screw at D, and 
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wliich, falling in against the breech, slides forward and locks the brass 
plug £ into the barrel. F is a bolt, which, on closing the breech attach- 
ment, presses into and expands the wad at the end of the cartridge. In 




Kg. 2 (which shows a section of the gun charged, closed, and ready for 
firii^), A is the lid, or flap, closed down, C the sliding block, E the brass 
plug, and F the wad at the base of the cartridge ; G the gunpowder, and 
H the bullet. 

For rapidity of action in opening and closing the breech, the West- 
ley Bichards undoubtedly stands first ; but it is, nevertheless, we think, 
capable of further improvement. The flap, or lid, ought, in our opinion, 
to bolt or fall into a catch on the stock, so as to prevent all possibility of 
its flying up in course of firing. 

We have made excellent shooting with this carbine, and have 
found it particularly easy and pleasant to handle, and very accurate 
in delivery. 

The projectile used is the ordinary conical bullet. The cartridge is 
ibnned of strong tough Bank's paper, tied tightly roimd and deeply 
drawn in at base of the bullet, so as to allow it to bend into the breech. 
To the end is attached a greased felt doth wad, wliich expands on closing 
down the flap and felt, and thus prevents the escape of gas. The bullet 
is of '457 diameter (the chamber bore being '475) and its weight 430 
grains. The chaise of powder for this projectile, is two drachms ; and 
the peculiar form of the interior of the barrel, and its quick turn, give it 
a tolerably low trajectory. 

For corps purposes the rifle is, of course, made of the regulation 
length of baiTcl, and properly fitted with sword-bayonet. The carbine 
we have been describing is, for cavalry, as handy and convenient an arm 
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as can well be put into their hands. It does not foul at the nipple more 
than other breech-loaders do, is quick at loading, and easy at discharge ; 
and if the works will stand the wear and tear of regular action, it. will be 
a remarkably effective and valuable weapon to our troops. 

The carbines and rifles are the same bore, viz. ; '450 of an inch. 
The average shooting of the carbines at 400 yards gives a radius of 6 

inches, and good shooting is from 4*50 to 5 
inches. The angle of elevation at that dis- 
tance is 1" 10". The average shooting of 
the rifles at 600 yards is from 10 to 11 
inches; good shooting £rom 7 to 8 inches, 
but at this distance as low a figure as 6° 12" 
has been attained. The angle of elevation at 
600 yards is 1° 55". We append two 
diagrams of targets recently shot. The first 
is a group from a target, showing shoojiing 
with a carbine twenty inches long, on the 22nd of September, 1859, at 
400 yards. Twenty shots were fired, and all struck within a radius of 
5*7 inches — the angle elevation being 1* 16". The charge used was 
F.G. powder 2 drs., and ball 400 grains. The next shows a target of 

3 feet 4 inches square. Shooting with a Rifle 
three feet long, on the 16th of September, 
1859. On this occasion ten shots were fired 
at 600 yards, and all struck within a radius 
of 7*5 inches; the angle of elevation being 
V 40''. The charge was 2 J drs. F.G. powder, 
and ball of 530 grains. In addition to these, 
the following highly satisfactory report, of 
some shooting made with Westley Richards' 
breech-loader at Aldershott, which has been 
furnished expressly to ourselves. 

** Memorandum showing the merit of the shooting of four men of 
the Grenadier Guards with Westley Richards' Rifles, as compared with 
the best shooting of any company of their battalion armed with the^ 
Enfield. 
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Westley Biohards* Breech-loader. 



Ist point, 1 160 to 300 
20 rounds. / yards . • . 



27-10 



Enfield Bifle 



let point, 1 
20 rounds. / 



) 



18-34 
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Westley Richards' Breech-loader— confcf. Enfield Rifle— co»^. 



File firing, ) 400 yards, ) 

10 rounds. / standing . J 12*75 

Volley firing, \ 600 yards, ) 

4 rounds, j kneeling . } 



11-16 
10 rounds, i 200yards. j 11'35 



Skirmisliing, ) From 400 to "l 
J. j 200yards. j 



50 rounds. Total average 62*36 



File firing, ) 300 yards, 



:, ) 800 yards, ) 
. j standing . j 



10 rounds, j standing . j 12*77 

Volley firing, 1 400 yards, "fc 

10 rounds, j kneeling . f 10*96 

Skirmishing, ) From 400 to ) 

10 rounds. / 200 yards, j 6*78 

50 rounds. Total average 47*86 



Four men of the Grenadier Guards, from 100 to 300 yards standing ; 
target 6 feet by 4 feet. Recapitulation first period, 27*10 ; bulls-eyes 
value 3 ; centres 2 ; outers 1. Averages found by total number of points 
divided by total number of men. The same firing from 300 to 600 yards, 
►kneeling ; target 6 feet by 8 feet ; centres 2 ; outers 1 ; second period 20*75. 
The same firing from 600 to 900 yards, kneeling ; target 6 feet by 12'feet ; 
centres 2, outers 1 ; third period 12*50. Total average made with the 
60 rounds, 20 being fired in each period, 60*35." At the same time a 
private firing against time without any previous drill, fired 40 rounds in 
6 minutes. 

The above report is highly satisfactory, and shows the capabilities 
of Westley Richards' gun in a remarkable manner. We believe that a 
carbine of his make was fired occasionally over a period of eight months, 
on board the " Excellent," at Portsmouth, in which time upwards of 600 
rounds were fired ; and although during the entire time the inside of the 
barrel and the breech- works were never cleaned, it was in as good con- 
dition at the end of that time as when the first shot was fired. 

This arm, which has been approved by the Small Arms Committee 
is made by the inventor, Mr. Westley Richards, of Birmingham, from 
whom it, and the ammunition proper fbr it, may be obtained. 

COLT'S REVOLVING RIFLE. 

(Colt's Rifle and Pistol Dep6l, Pall Mall, London.) 

Of course, for actual service, one of the great desiderata of a rifle is 
rapidity of action; and this, is attained to a marvellous degree by the 
Revolving rifle invented by Colonel Colt, and now greatly in use in the 
U. S., India, and the Colonies. The arm is, in general principle, the 
same as the gallant Colonel's pistols, which we shall hereafter describe ; 
but its adaptation to the rifle, so as to be used in the ranks, is a most 
important matter, and one likely to be extremely valuable in time of 
actual warfare, as by it the rifle-man is enabled to fire six successive 
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shots, with deadly aim and unerring precision, without lowering tne 
piece from his shoulder; and he may be provided with another, and 
another, ready loaded cylinder in his pouch, which he can, in as little 
time as, in ordinary cases, it takes to load eyen one of the best constructed 
breech-loaders, put in place of the exploded one, and thus 
keep up a running fire of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, or 
any other number of shots, according to the number of 
cylinders with which he is furnished. And all this may be 
done by the skirmisher without the possibility of being seen, 
as the loading, or replacing of the cylinder, is effected, of 
course, at the breech, and can be done with ease in any 
position, either kneeling, sitting, crouching, or lying down. 

Colt's revolving rifle — ^which can be loaded either by 
flask or cartridge — ^has been used with astonishing effect by 
celebrated American hunters, in their expeditions into the 
vast forests of the interior, and by many of our officers at the 
Cape and in India; and on many occasions the power of 
firing six shots before reloading has rescued them from 
situations of great danger. They pronounce it an irresistible 
and efficient weapon, which may be always relied upon, and 
affords an imfailing resource. The power, efficiency, and 
applicability to military uses of these rifles has been severely 

r 

tested and satisfactorily pioved by the American Govern- 
ment, who have ordered several thousands of them for the 
equipment of a body of picked men. It has a neat, business- 
like, serviceable appearance ; and as regards weight, it is not 
more heavy or cumbersome than the ordinary double rifle, 
its weight varying, according to the length of barrel, 
from 7 lbs. to 12 lbs. each, with five and six shots. In its 
internal construction it differs, in some respects, from the 
pistok and early revolving rifles ; for the catch which 
causes the breech cylinder to revolve, instead of acting 
i^ainflt ratchet teeth, cut on the cylinder itself, 
works in teeth cut on the circumference of the 
cylinder end of the base pin, in such a manner that 
the base pin rotates with the cylinder itself, being 
locked by a small mortice in the cylinder, and the 
stop-bolt gears into corresponding notches, also cut in the end of the base 
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pin, and thus locks it when required. This is an improYcment ; and, by 
a simple arrangement, the small spring catch — which, by means of a 
circular groove on the front end of the base pin, keeps it in place — ^is 
immediately released, by pressing on a small stnd, and the cylinder can 
be instantaneously removed or replaced. Instead of the pin — ^which in 
the pistol is used to let the hammer down or when carrying it — 
a small recess is cut between each nipple, in the cylinder itself, into 
which the hammer fits when let down, and makes security doubly secure. 
In the engraving, S is the sight, C the cylinder, arranged for six shots, 
L below the figure the lever, L on the barrel the lubricator for greasing 
the barrel on each discharge, and • the spring for firing the base pin. 

At a trial of Colt's rifled carbines, ordered by the United States 
War Department, satisfactory results were arrived at at one, three, and 
five hundred yards. To test the penetration of the arms, a target of 
white pine boards, seasoned, one inch thick, with an interval of one inch 
and a quarter between the boards, and two feet by two in size, was used. 
The shots were fired at thirty yards &om the target, when the carbine 
with 12-inch barrel penetrated 9 boards ; the carbine with 15-inch barrel 
penetrated 8| boards; the carbine with 18-inch barrel penetrated 9 
boards. These results induced the board to report on Colonel Colt's 
arms as superior to any other for cavalry service. 

In connection with Colt's revolving rifle we call attention to an im- 
portant improvement in bayonets made by Mr. Dennet, the energetic Lon- 
don represeotative of Colonel Colt, and which, besides being adapted to 
this special rifle are equally well calculated for the ordinary service of the 
army. The regulation bayonet is, as everybody is aware, triangular in 
form, with slightly hollowed sides, while those proposed and made by 
Mr. Dennet, are of a lozenge, rhomboidal, or elliptic section, the sides of 
which are grooved oat ; and the bayonets so formed, instead of being 
filled upon the musket, carbine, or rifle, as heretofore, are so fixed, that 
the sharp edge is coincident with the longitudinal axis of the arm. The 
practice has heretofore been to expose one of the flat or grooved faces of 
the bayonet to the line of discharge, or flight, of the bullet, but this has 
been found extremely prejudicial to correct firing when the bayonet is 
fixed ; as, from the re-action of the explosive force of the powder between 
the concave, or fiat surface of the bayonet and the ball, the latter is 
caused to^verge from the correct line of flight. Of course it takes a 
long time to remove prejudices in favour of anything which the authori- 
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ties are accustomed to, and, therefore, the bayonet, as at preeent in use, 
vill probably he allowed to remain in use for a long time to come. Ulti' 
mately,, we feel persuaded, it will be superaeded by tliese excellent 
improvements of Mr. Dennet,who has done g™wl oBm'oB ^ 

by directing his attention to this important det 

Of Colt's revolving pistols we shall speal 
but while on the snhject of his rifles we now ca 
to a very important artangement of his arm 
purposes — the 

FISIOL CAKBINE WITH BREECH 



In this arm the Carbine breech or stock 
to the 7J-inch barrel army and navy revolve 
the pistol is made an efficient substitute for tl 
now in general use, without detracting &om 
and peculiar qualities of the revolver. Thi 
weapon may be used with great facility, ani 
convenience as a carbine; and when no 
required for such use, the pistol may be re 
moved and placed in the holster on the body 
the butt or stock being allowed to swii^ fron 
a strap or sling over the back, or at the side 
An obvious advantage of this fitting is, th a 
when in action, if all the charges of a repeat 
ing arm have been fired, the discharged pisto 
maybe instantly exchanged for the other of thi 
pair in the holster. Practical experience ha 
proved that the revolver, as a substitute fo; 
the carbine, is a great boon to the soldier, ai 
it is more rapidly loaded, more readily dis 
chai^d, and, at ordinary distances, equally aj 
effective as any other arm. With the pisto 
carbine really good shooting is easily effectec 
at a range of three hundred yards. 

Of the Colt rifle there are fifteen varieties, viz., three dififerent calibre 
or bore, and five different sizes of each. These varieties, afid every 
possible requisite, caii be had at the Colt Depot, 14, Pall Mall, London. 
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New Holstbk, Belt, and Cabtopche Box. 
Mj. C. F. Deimet lias also lately introduced one of the most usefiil, 
as well as oraameotal pistol holsters, cartouche pouches, and belts we 
have seen. The belt is made of block patent leather, and the fiKture is 



and Mr. Dennet's belt 

sares man and horse no less than eight pounds. 

The pistol to be used is a Colt's revolver only, in lieu of the heaTy 
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cavalry pistol and cnmbersonie carbine and cross-bdt. The deadly 
effect of a six-Bhot revolyer must be obvious, in the right hand only 
of a dragoon, when he is now obliged to use his two hands to a carbine. 
Again, with the old belts, the obnoxious pipe-clay is an eternal source 
of annoyance ; whereas the black patent leather has only to be rubbed 
over with a moist rag, and it appears again quite new. This belt and 
holster, of which we give engravings, is, without exception, the most 
convenient and handy thing of the kind we have ever seen. It is made 
of sizes to suit both cavalry and in£uitry, and our impression is that no 
man is properly or efficiently armed unless he have about him the best 
constructed revolver he can get, and so placed in a holster as to be drawn 
out and fired on the instaat. No rifleman certainly ought to coemder 
himself fully equipped without 



NEEDHAM'S BREECH-LOADING NEEDLE GUN. 

4 

(Made hy J. Needham, 26, PiocadiUt/, London). 

In construction, this gun is different firom any other which has come 
under our notice, except the Prussian needle gun, which, however, is far 
inferior to it. Of course, it has no lock, and requires no cap ; it is 
extremely easy in handling, loads and discharges with the utmost 
rapidity, and shoots witk great accuracy and precision. It is beautifully 
made, and is an extnem^yeffBctive weapon both for military and sporting 
purposes. Tliis gun wms patented by Mr. Needham in 1852, but has 
fiiaee then been eaaaiAeacMy improved} and it is now one of the most 
complete and satiflfidctory fiteaim a which can be placed in the hands of 
m ipoitmaa. It is made botk single as a rifle, for military purposes, 
and doable Ibr porting. We have a dBe of this make with which we 
hxve made exeeUent ahooting at various distances. This we will now 
descK^ie, merefy premisisg that ior a nSitary weapon for such rifle 
corpa as maj adept it, it is fiittad wkk. Bwwi liayonet according to regu- 
latum bore. 

The barrel is fifty-four inches long, of which four and a-half inches 
is taken i^ witii the breech-loading apparatus. The stock is twenty- 
i^YB inches long, and the whole weight of the gun is 7|lbs., without 
sword. The bawpl is «elagOBid exteriorly, and grooved in its interior in 
five diagonal grooves. The turn is one in forty-five, or three-quarters of 
a turn in the length of the barrel. The muzzle sight is beaded ; the 
back sight is a folding one scaled to 400 yards, and placed twenty-five 
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inches from the fore one. Ab &r as cartridges are concerned, Needham's 
gun is far a-head of the French syslem, in which the cartridges are 
expensive, and must each time be drawn out before re-loading. In 
Needham's the cost is much less; the discharged cartridge is pushed 
forward each time of loading, into the chamber, and is discharged on each 
explosion. The construction of the gun will be best understood on 



reference to the accompanying engravings. Fig. 1 is the rifle with ths 
breech closed ready for firing. Fig. 2 is a view of a double barrel, 
separated from the stock for the purpose of showing one barrel with the 
breech closed, and the other open ready to receive the 

charge ; and it ma^ Iw wnrl.hv nf rpmnTlr. that. thiH * 

mode of opening tht 
adopted in Armstroi 
constructions of fire- 
Fig. 3 shows oi 
barrels-, which is ea 
pin on - which it 
turns. The needle i 
is here seen in the | 
position it has i 

after the gun has ' 

been dischai^ed. F>s- ^■ 

Fig- 4, the action with cap screwed off, and work of lock removed. 
Fig. 5, the mainspring. Fig. 6, the striker, which carries the needle 
and pasfes through the mainspring. Fig. 7, the ectcw cam, which is 
fixed in the bottom of the cavity in the cap, and, by its action on the 
shoulder of the striker, cocks the lock. Fig. 8 is a section of the cart- 
ridge and shot At tlie base, it will be seen, is a cavity tantamount to 
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a cap, containing percussion powder and surrounded by gunpowder^ and 
this the needle strikes on being propelled from the action. 

The cartridge is inserted in the opening, a, in fig. 2, and pushed 
forward into the chamber, e. The action, b, is then closed down, the 
finger piece, d, closed over the catch, and the rifle is ready for the 
discharge. For this purpose tke tri^;er is pulled, the needle is driven 
forward and enters the cartridge, with sufficient power to fire the 
detonating powder and discharge the rifle, 

' To open the breech, the forefinger is applied to the wing, or finger- 
piece, (2, on the cap of the action, and the cap is turned round until the finger- 
piece reaches the upper edge of the opening in the barrels. This move- 
ment causes the needle to recede {i.e. cocks the lock), and simultaneonsly 
Fig. 4. disengages the end of the cap 

m A (torn the chamber into which it 

^ S fits when closed. The whole 

S action is then turned out into the 

"t a positioa seen in fig. 2, and a 

K ^ loaded cartridge dropped into the 

n opening in the barrel and pushed 

^ forward into the chamber; the 
.^ action is then closed down and 
the fingerpiece brought round to 
the original position, and nothing 
remains but to pull the trigger. 
If not intended to be immediately 
dischaiged, the small bolt on the 
side of the action ia thro*n up by 
'" fifl ^^ finger into the position repre- 

^ sented in fig. 1, when the gun 

reads " bolted," and the action is locked. A touch of the thumb suffices t 
throw down the bolt into the position shown in fig. S, which leaves the gun 
again at full cock. Thus, whenever the vord "Bolted" is seen, the gun is 
Q safe and incapable of discharge. 
It will be seen by these engrav- 
ings that the action (fig. 8) which 
bears on its foremost extremity the 
whole force of the recoil, has its 
other end resting on the face of the breech, and no force short of what 
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would burst the barrels could possibly open the joint. Thus all strain 
from the pin on which the action turns is removed. 

When one shot has been fired, another cartridge is placed in the 
opening and pushed into the chamber, carrying before it the remains of 
liie exploded one, and the hinder or thick portion of the old cartridge 
thus acts as an additional wad in &unt of the bullet. 

The needle gun is an excellent invention, and admirably adapted to 
the requirements of the sportsman, and for the use of volunteer rifle 
Corps. It is light, simple, and easy of use, and soon becomes a favourite 
with all who use it. 

It is made by the Patentee, Mr. Joseph Needham, 26, Ficcadilly« 
London, and by Messrs. W. and J. Rigby, 24, Suffolk-street, Dublin, and 
at either of these establishments cartridges (both shot and bullet), and 
every requisite can be obtained. 

THE LANCASTER RIFLE. 
{Made hy C. Lancasies, New Bond Street^ London,) 

This gun is one of the most successful of modem makes, and is at 
least equal to most others in accuracy of delivery, and in ease of firing. 
The system of rifling adopted by Mr. Lancaster is simplicity itself, but 
by it he reduces the windage to an almost homoBopathic extreme, without 
perceptibly increasing the friction. The bore is 
slightly elliptical, as seen in the section, and thus the 
system approaches pretty closely to a two-grooved 
one ; but as there are really no grooves, the projectile 
passes up the barrel with the utmost ease, and re- 
ceives its rotary motion without its speed being dimi- 
nished by friction against the angles. The bore which Mr. Lancaster 
recommends is *498, and the length of barrel 32 inches, the turn being 
1 in 32 inches, or exactly one turn in the length of the barrel. The 
projectile used is the conical bullet, either hollowed at base, or flat; 
it is cast of the softest lead, so as to cause easy expansion, and its 
length should be 2^ diameters. At the moment of firing the expansion 
upon this principle is so gpreat that the bullet hermetically seals the 
barrel, and therefore serves to ensure the most extreme accui*acy of 
flight. The bullets ax« all swaged, and in their flight are of equal 
precision and range with Jacob's balls. 

The superiority of Lancaster's gun over many others has been re- 
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peatedly and most clearly demonstrated, both at Hythe and other places, 
and in private trials we have found it to be all that can well be desired 
for target practice. When it fiails, the fault lies with the ammunition, 
not with the rifle. With the ammunition, as at present supplied hj 
Government, a failure never takes place. We do not like usually to copy 
the opinions of others on any rifles we are describing, but we cannot 
resist giving the following quotation from the Times on the comparative 
merits of the Lancaster and Enfleld rifles : — 

i*^ The important disclosures which have recently been made public 
relative to the alleged defects in the Enfield rifle used by the British 
troops in India have been the means of directing the attention of the 
authorities to the vast superiority, as a weapon in the hands of troops, 
of the Lancaster rifled carbines, with which the corps of Royal En- 
gineers is now armed. From the reports which have recently been 
received, by the authorities at the Horse Guards, from the officers now 
serving with the Eoyal Engineers in India, there can be no doubt that 
the Lancaster rifle is in every respect superior to any small arm in the 
service, repeated proofs of which were given during the ' conflicts with 
. the mutineers in India. Four companies of the Royal Engineers have 
been employed in India during the rebellion, all armed with the Lan- 
oaster carbine, and the same tests, which applied to the Enfleld rifle 
pioved it to be defective, have resulted in the Lancaster rifle maintaining 
its efficiency. The officers report that there has not been a single com- 
plaint of fouling, difficulty of loading, or want of accuracy and power, 
brought against it ; but, on the contrary, it has proved, in every respect, 
superior to the Enfield rifle. During the frequent conflicts with the 
mutineers in which the men of the Royal Engineers and the troops of 
the line have been engaged together, with the same amount of ammu- 
nition issued to all the troops engaged, the men of the line regiments 
have been compelled to cease firing for the purpose of wiping out the 
barrels of their Enfield rifles after firing from ten to twenty rounds, 
whereas the Royal Engineers, with the Lancaster rifle, have continued 
their fire, loading their carbines with perfect ease. On the 21st of 
February, in last year, the fourth company of Royal Engineers, con- 
sisting of about 100 non-commissioned officers and men, was stationed at 
Fort Jellalabad, before Lucknow. The enemy attacked the fort in great 
numbers, and went close to the walls. They were, however, repulsed 
by the Royal Engineers with great loss, no less than ninety men being 
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left dead on the ground, the whole being killed by the Lancaster rifles. 
No idea could be formed of the number of killed and wounded carried 
off, but no doubt it was considerable. The Royal Engineers sustained 
no loss ; not a man was even wounded. This fact is most important, not 
so much as showing the accuracy of the arm, but &om the circumstance 
that during the six hours the Royal Engineers were engaged with the 
rebels, until relieved by Sir J. Outram's force, each man fired on an 
average at least sixty roimds, and yet not the least difficulty was ex- 
perienced during the whole of that time in loading the carbines. The 
only thing observable was that with some the buUet became a little 
tighter than usual as it approached the breech when rammed down the 
barrel, and with others that there was an increased recoil. If the defects 
pointed out in the Enfield rifle, and the difficulty with which it is loaded 
after several rounds have been fired from it, resulted from the expansive 
action of the barrel against the bands, or against the bayonet-socket and 
its ring, causing an indentation of its outer surface, and consequent con- 
traction of the bore at those places, the defect would be permanent, and 
nothing but a mandril or cutting tool forced into the barrel could remove 
it. It is, however, well known that after an Enfield rifle has been wiped 
out with a wet or greasy rag, it loads as easily and fires as well as when 
fiiTst used, thus proving that the defect alluded to is not a permanent one 
produced in the metal of the barrel by expansion, but a temporary one 
resulting from the peculiarity of bore retaining the maximum amount of 
deposit from the powder charge. On the other hand, the peculiarity of 
the Lancaster bore, judging &om its performance under the same cir^ 
cumstances, and with the same ammunition, appears to be such that it 
retains only the minimum amount of deposit, while at the same time its 
range and accuracy are greater. In the last-mentioned qualities it hais 
been frequently proved to excel the Enfield rifle in England as well as in 
India. Both rifles may now be considered to have had a very fair trial 
in the very best school for testing their respective merits — ^namely, 
actual- warfare; and from the unanimous testimony of officers and men, 
both in India and elsewhere, there can be no doubt that as a weapon in 
the hands of troops engaged in war the Lancaster is in every respect 
superior to the Enfield rifle.'* 

For the purposes of warfare, the Lancaster rifle is fitted, like the 
others, with a sword-bayonet, and to the ordinary observer is nothing 
more nor less than a short Enfield. In use, however, the difference U 

E 2 
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soon felt, and we have made most excellent Ghooting witli it at Tarions 
distances. It is remarkably handy, eaey of use, cleanly in the extreme, 
and is altogether a most valuable and effective weapon. 

REILLY'S BREECH-LOADER. 
(Made hi/ Reiu.t and Co., New Oxford-ttreet, London.) 
This gan, on the Lefanoheaux principle, but improTed upon and per- 



fected in many particulars, is one of tht most satisfuctoTy guns which 
can be put into Ae lianis of a sportsman. The principle, we are per- 
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suaded, might be applied to breech-loaders for the service, and that with 
very little trouble or alteration ; and we have no doubt the makers will 
be enabled soon to accomplish so desirable an end. We have a double- 
barrelled gun of this construction, with which we have made most ex- 
cellent shooting, and we have no hesitation in saying, that in the hands 
of a sportsman it is one of the most effective, easy, and pleasant guns 
which can be had. Its construction is simple, its manipulation easy, 
and its mechanism so well arranged and powerful, as to render it per- 
fectly safe. It is loaded with the greatest possible ease, discharged with 
the utmost rapidity, and cleaned without the slighest trouble. The con- 
struction will be best understood by the following illustrations :— 

Fig. 1 shows the gun at full cock, loaded and ready for firing. A is 
the barrel, B the breech, C the lever, E the hinge , on which the barrel 
turns, or " tips," F the hammer, G the point acting on the percussion 
contained in the cartridge, and H the trigger. Fig. 2 shows the gun 
open ready to receive the cartridge. A is the barrel, which, when 
closed, fits tightly against the breech B, and is held firmly in its place by 
a rotating bolt worked by the lever C into the slot D, on the imder side 
of the barrel. 

To open the gun, the butt is to be grasped between the right elbow 
and side, in the ordinary capping position. The lever C is then turned 
round to the right by taking hold of the end I with the finger and thumb 
of the right hand. The barrel is thus disengaged, and " tips," as shown 
in Fig, 2. At the end of the barrel is a small notch, which fits to a 
similar one in the breech, and forms a perforation. The cartridge is 
simply placed in the barrel, pushed close up by the thumb, with the per- 
cussion pin in the notch, the barrel is brought down to the bed, the lever 
turned back under the trigger guard, the hammer set at full cock^ and 
the gun is ready for discharge. It requires no capping or adjustment of 
any kind, is extremely quick and ready in loading, and fires with the 
greatest accuracy and precision. The cartridge is of the form shown in 
the accompanying engraving. It 
consists of a firm and smoothly made 
case of paper, B, with a base of 
brass, A. On this base, in the in- 
side, a percussion capsule is placed, 
and on it the charge of powder is poured in ; a felt wad is then pressed 
down on the charge, and the proper quantity of shot inserted ; another 
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wad is then tightly pressed in, and the mouth of the cartridge turned 
oyer to secure it. At the base is a pin (C), which acts upon the capsule 
when the hammer falls, and causes ignition. After discharge, the cart- 
ridge case is simply drawn out by the pin, and replaced, and the same 
cases can be reloaded and used over and over again. We repeat, that for 
a sporting gun, we know of none better than this one, the make of Messrs. 
Reilly and Co. 

DICKSON'S TELESCOPE SIGHTS. 
One of the most remarkable inventions of late years is the Tele- 
scope SiQHT, by which the most scrupulous accuracy in aiming is attained. 
Of this species of sight the splendid instruments made by Messrs. 
Hichard Dickson and Son, of Edinburgh, are, in our opinion, the most 
perfect. They are manufactured principally for India, but are also of the 
highest use in deer stalking in the Highlands. We do not suppose 
that they can be of general service for the ranks in actual warfexe, but 
for target practice at great distances they may be made of infinite value. 
The telescope made by Dickson and Son is 17 inches in length ; the 
eye-lens being three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and the fore-lens 
seven-eighths. The sight is fixed at a distance of 7^ inches from the 

eye-lens. The telescope slides on to 
the barrel, to which it is affixed l^y a 
bolt, and can instantly be attached 
or removed. The line next the eye 
is terminated by an india rubber ring 

300. YDS , 

and leather capping, to prevent any 
recoil which there may be from affect- 
ing the eye. The sight is obtained 
0OO.VDS. by cross wires, as in the diagram. 
The wires are of the finest platina, 
or fine spider thread, and thus the 
the greatest possible nicety is obtained. By the use of this sighting, aim 
may be taken with the most microscopic nicety, the power of the lenses 
enabling the shooter to scour the range of country for miles around him, 
and to see every figure and every deer or bird as distinctly as if within 
a few hundred feet of his station. The telescope sight can be attaclied 
to rifles of various constructions, and adjusted accordingly. 

REVOLVERS. 
In our opinion, no rifleman, and indeed no other man, is properly 
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armed unless he have wiib. him a revolver, and has well practised its use. 
No matter whether a man be an officer or a private in either infantry, 
cavalry, or marines, he ought to be trained to the use of the revolver, 
and to carry it in case of need, as an adjunct to his ordinary arms. In 
close quarters, when the rifle would become useless, the sword bayonet 
and the revolver would reign supreme over every opposing foe. We 
strongly urge volunteers ^ practice the revolver with as much assiduity 
and attention as they will the rifle, for we are fully impressed, from actual 
knowledge and experience, with the value which attaches to them. 

To enable volunteers and regulars, as well as private individuals, to 
judge as to the best makes of these powerful and splendid weapons of 
defence, we describe some of the principal varieties which we have our- 
selves tried and proved to be eflective. There are other makes, and 
these we shall from time to time describe, in addition to the following ; 
but we have no hesitation in saying that, whatever make a man may flx 
upon, he will do well to practise with it until he becomes its complete 
master ; and we would recommend all corps to add a small holster to the 
waist belt, which can be easily constructed so as to hold the revolver, 
the ammiuiition, and the caps, and even an extra chamber if requisite, 
without at all interfering with the sword or pouches necessary for rifle 
practice. 

COLTS REVOLVERS. 
{Made hy Colonel Colt, Pall MaU^ London.) 

The fame which has so long attached to Colt's revolvers renders 
them so well known as to require but little introduction to a description 
of the arm necessary. Although the invention of revolvers, of course, 
cannot be ascribed to the gallant Colonel, their adaptation to modem 
requirements, and their general use, is imdoubtedly due to his extreme 
energy, perseverance and skill; and to him, therefore, every possible 
credit ought to be given. We have no hesitation in saying that, but for 
him, we should have been fax less advanced in revolving firearms at the 
present moment than we are. This make is now extensively used in the 
United States, and, indeed, in almost e^ery comer of the world, and 
seems not to lose favour anywhere. In Turkey, Egypt, Brazil, Peru, 
Spain, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Italy, and Chili, as well as the United 
States, and our own country, they have been, and are extensively used 
and approved ; and we are given to understand that 40,000 of them have 
been supplied to our authorities, and have been served out and used in 
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the Baltic, in the Crimea, in China, and in India, wiUi ths utmost efibct 
The shooting with Colt's arms ia highly satisfectory; and althon^ we 
have a decided predilection for an arm which rerolveR with the trigger, 
we cannot hut say that we have heard some verv coeent 
ailments in favour of Colt's 
Colt's Revolver we have mi 
have been perfectly satisfied 
that it is not liable to get < 
state that the American Boar 
pistol fired 1,200 times, anc 
without the slightest derang 
the first named was through 
of the second, through six inc 
The form of the pistol wi 
by the following engraving, ii 
is the barrel; C, the cylinder; 
for capping ; H, the hamme: 
the ramrod, and L, the lever ] 
The mechanism of the pisb 
strong, and simple, aad ia no 
actual use the arm is set at h 
case of other revolvers, and tl: 
set at liberty. The powd 
ponred into each chamber in 
. for the cartridge inserted who! 
halls placed in their positit 
patch or wad; they are tl 
home by the lever ramrod. Tl 
not being rifled, of course 1 
difficulty in ramming the ha 
the only care requisite being 
that the ballet is fairly down 
on the powder, and its point 
beneath the end of the cylin- 
der. In capping, the caps 
are placed on the nipple in 
succession, as they pass un- 
der the hallowed side of the boss ; the hammer is let down gently, and 
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the pistol is ready for use. If intended to be carried in the holster, the 
hammer, for safety, lets down on to a small pin which stands out from 
between the nipples, and the utmost security is thus attained. The 
breech sight is formed by the hammer when at full cock covering the 
sight on the end of the barrel. To us this appears an inconyenient 
arrangement, but it is by others said to give the eye 
a perfect rest and aim, and to cause the arm to be 
fired wit& precision. In cocking, the hammer is easily 
pulled back by the thumb, without using both hands. 
We have heard it objected to Colt's system, that the 
exploded caps are likely to clog the cylinder, and 
prevent its rotating; indeed Bussell, in his recent 
work, states this to be the case. This must, how^ 
ever, have arisen from ignorance of the proper man- 
ner of holding the pistol while cocking. The proper 
position is to raise the arm perpendicularly; by 
this means the exploded cap is instantly disengaged 
and falls off. 

We append some diagrams of target practice, which will show, 
better than any description, the deadly effect with which Colt's reTolvera 
may beused« 




Diagram of 10 rounds, fired with the 
large revolver, at 200 yards distance, July 21, 
1858. Target, 6 ft. by 2 ft. Centre, 6 inches. 
Space Jiere shown, 12 inches square ; no 
allowance for wind or defective sighting. 
Thus, out of 10 shots, 8 are within a radius of 
6 inches, at 200 yards distance. 



Diagram of 36 shots, fired from small 
revolver pistol No. 9,066, at 50 yards dis- 
tance. Space here shown, 12 inches square. 
CSentre, 6 inehes. 
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Diagram of 36 Bhota fired frum same pistol at 
fiO yards, on a windy day. May 28, 1858, %>ace 
here shown, 12 inches. Centre, 6 inches. 



Diagram of a 6-feet tar- 
get, showing 21 shots fired 
from a revolver at 180 yards 
distance; 19 shots oil the 
body, and the remainii^ two 
dose by it. 



The revolver is to be had at Colonel Colt's DepSt, Pall Mall, 
London, where every requisite can be obtained of Mr. Bennet, the 
gallant Colonel's able representative. 

DAW'S REYOLVER. 
{Made ly G. H. Daw, 57, Threadneedle- Street, London.) 
Mr. Daw, the eminent gunmaker, whose name is well known in 
coimectioD with General Jacob's rifles, and with many other excellent 
inventions, has succeeded in effecting some important improvements in 
the construction of revolvers, and has broi^ht out one which is in every 
way worthy of his name. We have one of these revolvers now by us, 
and we are greatly pleased with its construction, its make and fioish, 
its extreme accuracy in delivery, and its pleasantness in use. It is 
undoubtedly the most artistic in general form, and the easiest to grasp and 
handle of any we have tried. Mr. Daw's improvement consists in the 
position and arrangement of the sights, which are both on the barret, 
and so arranged that the raising of the hammer by the trigger does not 
obscure them, and in the hammer itself fonning a part of the shield for 
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the preservation of the caps. The form of this elegant pistol will be 
seen by reference to the following; eagraviiig. These are some of the 
principal points of su- 
periority to which Mr. 
Daw lays claim. The 
action is simple in the 
extreme, the parts are 
fewinnmnber,8trongly 
made, and not likely to 
get out of order. It 
can be cooked either 

by the trigger, or with the tftumb, and has safety pins between the 
nipples, which fit into a notch on the face of the hammer. The form of 
the grip is, a'5 we have said, different to others ; the object of the 
inventor has been to get such a shape as would serve as a conductor for 
the hand in quick firing, so as to ensure the ball being carried in a direct 
line with the object. The shield is somewhat similar to Colt's, with this 
important difference, that the opening at the side for putting on the 
caps is done away with, and the capping is done at the top, when the 
hammer is at half-cock. Thia is a very convenient and safe arrangement. 
The nipples are in definite compartments, and thus protected each from 
the other's flame. 

We have heard several officers who have used this revolver speak of 
it in the highest terms of conmiendation, and we have ourselves proved 
its excaJlence in some hundreds of trials which we have given it, and in 
loading we have found tlie new arrangement of the ramrod to be the 
most elective. Qeneral Jacob, who was the greatest connoisseur in fire 
arms of the present day, says this weapon is " the best and most con- 
venient revolver to which his attention has been directed." 

Of course, in coses of close combat, or under thousands of circum- 
stances which may arise, it is not always possible to raise the arm 
perpendicularly while cocking ; indeed, except at target practice, it is 
scarcely to he expected that the operator can do this. If a man must 
rely on a revolver for his life under any circumstances in which he may 
be placed, he must have one which he can cock in any position, quickly, 
and without fear of clogging with exploded caps ; and one, also, which 
will cock with the tri^er alone. These are more important desiderata 
for actual use than the question of s^hting ; for a revolver, necessarily, 
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is more often required where deliberate aiming cannot be taken tlian 
■where it can. For target practice, or duelling — which God forbid any 
revolver we are describing may ever be used for — careful and deliberate 
aim by fine aightiag may be taken ; but for close combat on the battle- 
field, for security of life on &e highway, for defence of person, home, 
family, and goods fvcfm attacks of robbers^ sighting is of third-rate im- 
portance to ease of handling, quickness of cocking, rapidity of discharge, 
and freedom from all chance of clogging. We have tried Daw's under a 
great variety of circumstances (as we have others), and we have found 
it to possess those advantages to a satisfiustory degree. Of course each 
individual has his own opinion of the merits of such pistols as he may 
have used ; and, unquestionably, every make has some advantage over 
others. Thus, one may have better sighting, while another has more 
case of handling ; one may have rapidity of action, while another has 
greater freedom from clogging ; and one may deliver its fire with the 
most deadly certainty, while another may possess greater advantages in 
cocking. 

We append a diagram, to show the efiect of thirty shots fired by 

ourselves from a Daw's revolver, at a sheet 
of foolscap paper, with a six -inch centre, 
without any allowance for windage, al- 
though there was a breeze from right to 
left blowing at the time. We do not give 
this as a specimen of extraordinary shoot- 
ing, but as one for which we can ^vouch, 
and by which it will be seen that the 
whole thirty shots were delivered with 
deadly precision within the distance of the breast of a man. 




THE ADAMS' REVOLVER. 

{Made by Mb. Eobest Adams, 76, King William'Street, London-bridge.) 

The revolver patented by Mr. Adams is one of great beauty and 
immense power, and, for aU purposes where a revolver can be of service, 
is as effective as any arm well can be. The whole frame, which includes 
the barrel of the pistol, is made of one single piece of iron of the best 
quality which can be procured. When we say of one piece of iron« we 
mean it literally ; it is neither welded or jointed in any way, but cut oat 
of one solid mass of metal ; it is, therefore, as firm at the angles as in aay 
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other part, and as strong as metal can make it. Having been cut to the 
required form, and worked up and rifled, it thus becomes more safe and 
more firm than if made in several pieces, and held together only with 
bolts. The cylinder is also, of course, of one piece of steel, or of case- 
hardened iron, and bored with five chambers, the usual number in 
revolvers, and one especially adapted to Adams's invention, which 
requires, from the peculiarity of its construction, that the number of 
chambers should be odd. This is rendered necessary on account of the 
spur of the trigger, which, coming forward when the trigger is drawn 
back, fixes the cylinder at the instant of discharge. By looking carefully 
at the mechanism while the trigger is being pulled, it will be seen that 
when the cylinder comes to its proper place, it is held firm by a pro- 
jection, and thus prevented from revolving further. With an even 
number of chambers, this projection must necessarily face the open space 
where the cones are placed. 

The action is very simple, and will be best tmderstood from the 
accompanying diagram. A is 
the hammer, B the main- 
spring, C the trigger, D the 
swivel, E the short scear, F the 
short scear spring, G the long 
scear,H the trigger spiing,and 
I the lifter. Thus, when the 
trigger C is pulled, the long 
scear<j pushes up the hammer, 
while the lifter I at the same 
time works the ratchet of the 
cylinder. As the hammer 
rises, tiie belly, of course* 
forces the long scear out of the 
notch, and thus enables the hammer to fall on the nipple. In cocking the 
revolver, by drawing back the hammer with the thumb, the movement 
is somewhat difierent : the short scear E falls into the notch, the long 
scear is pulled up close to the short scear by the hook on the hammer, and 
thus the trigger is drawn back at the same instant. When the trigger 
is now pulled, the long scear pushes the short one out of the notch* and 
the hammer falls on the nipple ; and the trigger, on the pressure of the 
finger being removed, springs back into its original place. 
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The barrel has three grooves, the grooves being of double the width 
of the lands ; and the frame being perfectly level throughout the entire 
length, from the muzzle to the hammer, enables the sight to be adjusted 
with more ease and nicety than by any other arrangement. This is, of 
course, far preferable to the plan of having the breech-sight formed by a 
notch in the hammer when at full cock, because at the moment when 
the trigger is pulled — at which instant the eye ought to be intently fixed 
on the sights — the sight is removed from it, and, of course, the line of 
vision is broken. The nunrod is attached to the side of the barrel, and 
works as a lever. It is loaded and capped with the utmost ease, and is 
perfectly safe and free from all chance of clogging with the discharged 
caps, even in the most rapid firing. There is also an impossibility of the 
cylinder moving by the Bpringii^ back of the hammer at tlie moment of 
discharge through the force of escape from the nipple. To prove this, 
it is only necessary to pull the trigger back, as if just dischai^d, and 
then cock the hammer. By doing this, it will be seen that the cylinder 
is not moved in the slightest degree, and thus all chance of accident is 
prevented. 



There can be no doubt that for a revolver to be really valuable in 
case of emergency, it ought not to require separate cocking for each 
dischai^ ; for, although this can be done with great rapidity and ease 
with the thumb, it is a loss of time which in many instances might be 
fatal. This is clearly shown in the following letter which we have had 
shown to us : — 



"Bm, — In these day> of varfare, nay intentiim of imprarsmeiita in fire-Bnne ihould 
lie putToaised and auisted, and with that view I write j'ou thii letter. I bad one of your 
Urgest-Bized IteTolTer Fialols at the bloody hattle of Inkermanii, sod by tome chance got 
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surroTinded by Bussians. I then found the adrantages of your pistol over that of Colonel 
Colt's, for had I to cock before each shot I should have lost my life ; but with yours, haying 
only to pull the trigger, I was able to shoot four Russians, and thereby save my life. I 
should not have had time to cock, as they were too close to me, being only a few yards fix>m 
me ; so close that I was bayoneted through the thigh immediately after shooting the fourth 
man. I hope this may be of service to you, as I certainly owe my life to your invention 
of the Bevolver Pistol. — 1 have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

" Mr. R. Adams." " J. G. Cbossb, 88th Eegt. 

The Adams' revolver has been thoroughly tested on various 
occasions by the Small Arms Committee, and, in consequence of its 
apparent superiority, has been exclusively adopted by the Government, 
as it was also by the late East India Company. Most of our readers 
will remember reading, during the late Indian rebellion, a description in 
the leading journals of the fearM havoc made amongst the rebels by one 
himdred of our cavalry, who, armed with these revolvers, charged the 
enemy, and in a few minutes left four hundred of them dead on the 
field. 

It is in warfare such as this that the long pull with the trigger is 
invaluable, and its superiority over cocking with the thumb shown. 
The United States, and various European Governments, have been 
supplied with considerable quantities of them; and it is no small 
recommendation in this age of invention to find, in the latest Report of 
the SmaU Arms Committee, that this revolver maintains its old position. 
The following diagram of target-practice (centre of a 6-feet target) 
at Woolwich will show its accuracy :— 

Facsimile of a Target — copied from 
an official return from the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich, showing the last 50 out of 
1,000 successive shots, fired off-hand^ 
from one of Adams's revolving pistols, 
on the 5th of September, 1854, by the 
Foreman of the Gun Factory. The firing 
took place in the presence of Colonel 
Chalmers, R.A., and other scientific offi- 
cers ; the distance being 30 yards, and 
time of firing four hours. The same 
pistol was used throughout, nor was there a sii^gle miss-fire : it was never 
cleaned nor oiled, nor sufilered the slightest derangement ; and the target 
was struck 1,000 times in succession, to the great admiration of the 
authorities present. The shots fired were — 50 shots at 30 yards — 950 
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KKUids fired previously to the presenoe of Colonel Ckafanere and other 
(^cera, making 1,000 sucoessiTe shots in 4 hours with the aamt I'itiolt 
wiihomt elaa»inff, or a m%»s-Jirt, or derangement, 

(THE DEANE-HARDma REVOLVER.) 
This is one of the improrements in reTolvers, and, as is the case ot 
many improTements, its mechanism is bo simplified as to place it in some 
respects no little in advance of some other makes. We will not here 
go into a minute particularising of the alterations and imprOTemeats 
-whiah huTe been made in its various parts, but content ourselves by 
desciihii^ the complete instrument by aid of tiie accompanying 
engiOTings. The Deane-IIarding revolver is, as we have said, ^- 
tremely rample ia construction : indeed it is so mnch eo that it would 
be almost impossible for anyoae, however inexperienced, to fail in taking 
it to pieces and putting it accurately together. 

In the engravings, fig. 1 is a general side view, and fig. 2 a section 



of the revolver. The frame is madi; in two separate parts ; the first, con- 
sisting of the nnder-aido and bock of the frame, is fixed to the stock, and 
is snitaUy fbrmed to receive the look ; the sectmd part forms part with 
the barrel, and consists of the top and fore part of the frame. In order 
to secure the two parts of the frame firmly together, this seoond portion 
of the fi^me is famished with a hook a, which enters a reeeae formed tat 
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it at a^ in the other portion, and the extremity of the upper portion of 
the frame may be notched on eithev side to enter between projections on 
the other part of the frame, but, by preference, a hole is formed to re- 
ceive a projection on the top of the back part of the frame, and a pin 
passing through the two parts secures the whole. The pin is kept in its 
place by a small screw, the end of which enters a groove cut in it ; the 
pin is, however, capable of turning within its hole to allow of the end 
of the bolt entering the holes formed for it in the back of the revolving 
chambers. The revolving chambers are seen at 0, fig. 1 ; they are 
arranged to turn on a pin/, fixed on the back part of the frame ; or in 
place of this construction, centres or points may be formed on the cham- 
bers, and suitable recesses are in this case formed in the fore and back 
parts of the frame to receive the centres or points ; or the centres or 
points may be formed on the fore and back parts of the frame, and the 
recesses in the two ends of the revolving chambers ; by either, of these 
latter arrangements the use of a pin/ is avoided. The method in which 
the part of the frame which is fixed to the stock is cut away to receive 
the lock is clearly shown by the longitudinal section, fig. 2. This figure 
also exhibits the construction of the lock : y is the trigger, turning on 
the centre y^, and having a projecting portion y' formed on it ; this, when 
the trigger is drawn back by acting on the incline at the end of the piece 
A^' carried by the hammer A, raises it (the piece h^ not being able to move 
further out from the hammer than the position in which it is shown), 
and the hammer continues to rise until the end of the projection y' passes 
the end of the piece h\ and the hammer then descends by the action of 
its spring t ; A' is the centre on which the hammer turns. After the 
hammer has descended, the trigger is brought back by the action of its 
springy, the piece h^ receding by the yielding of its spring to allow it to 
pass. The spring has fixed at its end a piece which, when the trigger 
is drawn back, is projected up through a hole in the frame, and enters 
indentations formed for it, so as to lock it for firing ; this piece, in place 
of being fixed to the trigger spring, as heretofore, forms part of the 
trigger. The driver is pin-jointed, and works to rotate the revolving 
chambers through the slot in the frame. When the hammer is drawn 
up by hand, a projection on it comes in contact with the imder surfaced 
of the projection on the trigger, which is thus brought back as the 
hammer rises. On the end of the projection is the notch, and on the 
under side of the projection are two other notches. When the 
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lfd,itimer haest been, tsamd a short distance, the noteh on the hammer 
HiiiHs into the first iiotch on the tngger, and the hammer i» then 
hdd'tft half-eock. l£y when the lock is in this position, the trigger b6 
drawn ba(^, the projeetion comes in contact with the pieee, before the 
heiif-eoek notcdi of the tri]^ger becomes clear of the hammer, and, conse- 
gently, the piece can only be discharged by drawing the trigger suffif 
ioiently far back to allow the end' of the projection to clear the end, as 
before described. If the hammer be drawn back by hand beyond the 
bsiif-eock notch of the trigger, the notch on the projection falls mto the 
9ec(md T»r*fdlI-cock notch of the trigger. When the piece is at fkll-cock, 
the notches are at once cleared att ptdling the trigger, asid the hammer 
descends. 

REEVES" DOUBLE ACTION' REVOLVER. 

This revolver, made by Reeves, of the Toledo Works, Birmingham, 
varies but little from the Adams or the Deane-Harding in general appear- 
ance, but some little alteration in detail has been effected with advan- 
tage. Mr. Reeves claims for himself superiority of construction in 
many points, greater safety in loading and handling, and increased 
strength. 

There are, of course, many other varieties, both of rifles and of 
revolvers, besides those we have described. Our object has not been to 
describe every known variety, but only such as we have full knowledge 
of from actual experience. There are, doubtless, other makes equally 
deserving of notice, and of high commendation ; and these, probably, we 
may add to future editions of our work. We shall be glad if gunmakers, 
sword and accoutrement makers, and all who are interested in the 
volunteer movement, will put themselves into communication with us, 
and report such inventions or improvements as they may from time to 
time effect. 



DRILL. 

The drill of the volunteer is a matter of the utmost importance, as 
upon it the soldier-like appearance, the martial bearings and the general 
efficiency of the corps depend. A man may be a good shot at a target, 
but unless he can deport himself properly, and ean thoroughly master the 
movements of a number marshalled together, he will be but a poor soldier, 
and find himself more in the way than of assistance in time of need 
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The drill just drawn up by the War Department for the training oi 
TC^nnteer eorps is extremely simple, and is modified to a considerable 
extent from any other code in existence. Having received this system 
of drill, and carefully tried it in a most efficient corps, we will describe 
{he first jMrinoiples of it, in a popular manner, but, at the same time, in a 
way which will render the '^ raw recruit*' able to go through the move.- 
ments in a few lessons. 

The men (called ''a squad'') having •*' fallen in" in line, that is to 
say, side by side, will stand firm, their arms slightly touching, just below 
the elbow, so as to preserve uniformity, and to keep even line in march- 
ing. They will then ''Tell off," t. e. the right-hand man will be num- 
ber 1, the next man 2, and so on from right to left. Each man is 
palled a "^Z^," and it is essential to remember that odd numbers 
(1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and so on) are ^^ right Jiles^^ while even numbers 

(2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c.) are 
«wora Oi command will 

LINE 

'^le/t files." The first 

be, " Right Jiles, one pace 

forward; LeftJUes, one pace step hack — March.** On this the numbers 

1,. 3y Ike. will take one paee directly in front, and the remainder, 2, 4, 

&c. one pace to the rear, and stand perfectly still. The position of the 

feet should be in all cases, when standing at attention, 
thus, the toes turned out at an angle of 60 degrees, the 
heels close together. At the same time the shoulders 
must be held well up and square to the front, the arms 
hanging straight down from the shoulders, with the 
palms of the hands elose to the thighs, the head well up but not thrown 
back, and the eyes directed straight in front. 

At the words, *• Stand at Easey* the left foot must be quickly ad- 
vanced about six inches to the front, the left knee a little bent, and at the 

same moment strike the palms of the hands together^ 
with a '* clap," and pass the right hand over the back 
of the left, letting them down in front of the body. 
At the word '' Attention/* the hands must be smartly 
drawn to the sides, and the left foot drawn back to 
original position. 

The next is what are called the '* facings," as follows, the volunteer 
always waiting without the slightest movement imtil the last word of the 
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order has been uttered, and then performing the moyement smartly. 

" To the Eight — FaceJ'' This is performed in two 
motions. At the conclusion of the word ^^/ace,*' the 
right foot must be drawn back, and its hollow placed 
smartly against the left heel, as shown at 1, and 
stand steady. At the word " Two^^ raise the toes 
and turn round on the heel, a quarter of a circle, as 
at 2. " To the Left—Facer First place the right 
heel in the hollow of the left foot, then raise the 
toes, and come round to the front into the original position. 

^^ Bight about — Fcbcer First, at the word 
^'•face^^ the right foot must be drawn back, and 
the ball of the great toe placed against the left 
heel (1). At the word " Two^ raise the toes and 
turn round smartly on the heels, half a circle 
(until facing the opposite way), and remain 
steady, as at 2. At the word " Three " bring the 
right foot to its original position, and close the 
heels ;3). 

" To the right about three quarters — Face," 
First, at the word ^*/ace" draw the right foot back, and ^^^ 
place the ball of it against the heel of the left foot ; 
and stand firm, as at 1. At the word ** two*' raise the 
toes and turn round on the heels, as before, for three- 
eighths of a circle as at 2. At the word '' three^ 
close the heels as before. 

« To the right— half face:* 
Draw the right foot back one 
inch and stand firm (1). At 
the word " two'* raise the toes 
and turn round on the heel 
an eighth of a circle (2). " To the left — half/ace," Advance the right 
foot one inch, and so round on the heels as before, to the front. These 
moTcments having been gone through in the manner stated, and in 
quick time, the squad must be closed, when at the words, '' Eight files 
one pace step hack^ left files one pace forward — March^ the paces must 
be taken, and the squad resume its original position in line. At the 
words, '' Eyes rights dress," Each man wiU look to his right, and see 
that he is in perfect line with the rest 
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In marching, the length of the pace in quick marching is thirty 
inches (two feet and a-half), in double quick thirty-six (one yard) — ^the 
time in quick marching being 108 steps in a minute, and in double quick 
150 steps to the minute. 

At the words, " By your riyht,'^ or " By your lefty^ the squad will 
remain steady. It is simply a caution to tell by which end of the line or 
flank files are to be guided in the march. When the words ** Quick- 
march " are given, the whole squad step off together with the left foot, 
the right or left-hand man, as the case may be, marching straight to the 
front in a perfect line, and the others keeping time and pace with him 
by touch as before described. On the word *' Hali,** the pace in the act 
of being' made must be completed, the heels brought together, and an 
instant stoppage made. 

At the words, " Right-ahout face — quick march^^ each man will turn 
round by his right, as already described, and the squad will again march 
off simultaneously with the left foot. If the order is given on the march, 
** To the right-about — turn^^^ each man will turn to the right-about in 
three paces and off, simultaneously, at the fourth. If the order given 
be " To the right — tum^^ each man will face to his right (or left) and 
march forward in single or double file, as the case may be. In file 
marching, at the word " Halt—front,^^ each man turns to the original 
front, and thus re-forms line. 

The other movements will be best understood by the following dia- 
grams, the arrow showing the direction in which the marching is made : 
Right Counter 'March. — ^The counter-march is a 
return march on as nearly as possible the 
game ground. The leading file turns to 
I his right-about at three paces, and off at li 
the fourth. *^^ Left Counter- March^* is ^ 
the same thing, only that the counter- & 
march is made on the left side. In file, 
r* "*^ as in other marching, at " Right Wheel" 
' the leading file turns to his right and 

1 continues the march, each file, as he 

^ reaches the place occupied by the front 

file, doing the same, and continuing the 
march thus. In ^^ Left^Wheel^^ the 
same thing is done, only the turn is 
made to the left. 
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The Dioffonai March is ef^BCtcd by tlie men 'fiteing ibo the right or 
•left kalf-^ee, and then marchicg eoc^ man ^direet to his fitont, halting 
and fronting. The pogition of the line will tbias ha^ie been altered to tiie 
side as well as advanced in front, thufi 
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Wheeling, wben in line, or in compamies, is whfin ihe wbole line 
wheels round to a diiferent &ce. On tketirder ^ ItigJkt {<xr left) Wheel" 
the light-hand man (or left) fonns a pivot and ntatrkt time, remaining on 
the same spot of gronnd, while the left flank steps ont a full pace, and 
the intermediate men step gradually shorter from him to the pivot muDU 
By this m^eans the squad is gradually brought round to the required 
position, when the word ^ Fortvard** is given, and the whole maveh off 
with the left foot. When Uie company is divided into sulndiviaions 
or sections, and the order, " Leading sub-divinon (or section), right (or 
left) wheel-^farward" is given, the leading section wheels in like man- 
ner, and the succeeding ones continue the marek until they reach the 
spot, where the leading section wheeled, and then wheel in like manner 
in succession. If the order is, " Sections (or subdivisions), right (or left) 
wheel, ^^ the right (or left) hand man of each section marks time while 
bU wheel at the same moment, and are thus brought into line. It is 
ttecomplished in the same manner as the forming into sub-divisions or 
sections is done from line, called ^^ forming cloee columns ofeectionsJ' 

Forming in two ranks (front and rear) is either effected by squads 
being marched up to form, or from line. If frcun line the men are told 
off into sub-diyisions, the left sub-division steps back, faces to the right, 
marches on and fronts in rear of liie front rank, or the line is told off 
into sections, the second and third step back, the first and fourth face 
inwards, march to the centre, dose, and front. When in front and rear 
rank the same evolutions and movements are gone through as in single 
file, and several movements are added. 

Forming into foiirs is thus effected : — ^At ihe word "Fours deep^^ 
rieht flies (1, 3, &C.,) stand iast; left flies (2, 4,i(;c.,) take IPIIIPW 
one pace to the rear with the left foot, And one to the right ' 




with the right foot. Thus, instead of being four to the front U"i L^-i 
and two deep, they will now be as two to 4^e iront and four deep. At 
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1^ 'ward ^^front^^ the left £Les efHue ^ their oiagiQal ixMitiaft, by 
tAkuig a side pace to the left wilii the left foot,, and one to the 
froixt with the right foot. At the order '' Fmir9^-right*" the whole 
squad must turn to the right, and the left files ^wiU then take & 
pace to the right with the right foot, and one to their £:oBt with 
the left foot. At the word '* Frmit^ the whole will &ee to the 
&ont, and the left files eome to their original positUm by taking a sidfi 
paoe to the left with the left foot, and one to the front with l^e 
right foot. ^'i^r« — ^" is the «aane .movement, only a left toca, 
and, of ooiurse, the side step with the left foot, and one to the rear widi 
the right. " Fours — abomt,^^ the wlu^e squad turns to the right-about, 
and the left files then take a pace to the front with the right foot, aad 
one to the left with the left foot. On the word '' Fronty^ in all eases tiie 
squad wiU come round in same manner, only altering the faeing as before 
described, and form two deep. 

Extending is spreading out in line, to cover a lai'ger spaee of ground* 
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and is of course done only in double raiJi:. When the company is in 
Hne, at the words, " To the fight {or left) extend^*' the right (or left) 
file win instantly kneel down and bring his rifie to the capping 
position ; the remainder will shoulder arms, face outwards, and mareh 
off in quick tkne. When the man nearest to the kneciing file shall 
have stepped siz paces fi:om him, he will also front and kneel, aaad. so on 
throughout the company, untiL all are kneeling in line at dx paces 
distance from each other. In extending, as a general rule, it is the 
business of the rear rank man of each file to regulate the distance^ and 
of the fi-ont-zank man to look to the direction. The front-rank men 
win move direct to the flank, covering correctly on the. march ; the rear^ 
rank men will 4cast their c^es over the inward shoulder, and tap their 
respective front-rank men, as a ai^nal to halt, front, and kneel, when 
they have gained their proper distances. The number cf paces to 
extend depends on the commander; thus.: ^\Three (two, four, kc.) paces 
from the right-^^xtendJ^ When no number ijs specified, six paces will 
be the regulated distance between files. The company may be extended 
from the right, left, or centre, or from any other named file. 

On .the word '* Close io rigkt^^ left, centre, or any other il% the £le 
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named will rise, order arms, and stand at ease ; the remainder will rise, 
&ce towards him, and close at trailed arms at quick time, halting, 
fronting, ordering arms, and standing at ease, in succession, as they 
arrive at their places. The file on which the skirmishers close may be 
faced in any direction ; the remainder will form upon it, facing in the 
same direction, and thus change front. The front may also be changed 
on any file while extended. On the order, " Change front to right on 
the two right (left or centre, or other) Jiles^^ the named files will 
instantly change front in the required direction, and the company will 
then form upon them, the files still keeping the specified distance from 
each other, and kneeling down as they come into line. In extending on 
the march, the named file marches steadily on ; the remainder make a 
half face and march diagonally until they have taken their distances and 
come lip in extended line. On the words, " Company or Line — Advance" 
the men will rise, trail arms, and march off direct to the front ; on the 
words, " Company or Line — Retire," they will turn to Jhe right-about and 
march off, rear rank in front, at quick time, keeping their distances and 
dressing by the centre. 

On the order ^^ Right (or left) Incline" the skirmishers will make 
a half face in the required direction, and continue their march, gaining 
ground on the ordered flank, until the word ^^ Advance" or "Retire" 
be given. On the word " Halt" the men instantly halt, front, and 
kneel. 

When firing in skirmishing order, the front and rear rank men work 
together ; both must never be unloaded at the same time, but fire alter- 
nately, beginning with the front rank. When moving, the loaded man 
must always be nearest the enemy. 

Forming " Rallying Square" is when the men are ordered to rally 
round the commanding officer, so as to form a solid square to resist 
cavalry. On the order being given the men will run in, the first two 
who arrive placing themselves right and left by the officer, fiicing out- 
wards ; the next three in front of these facing to the front : the next 
three covering them in rear, and facing to the rear ; the next four at the 
angles, and so on till all are placed. Each man, as he arrives, 
ao2c^ fixes his sword, and when the order "Prepare to resist 
P^aO D (^f^vf^^n/ — Ready** is given, the first and second rank will 
^auaO sink down at once upon the right knee, as a front and rear 
rank kneeling, and, at the same time, will place the butts of their rifles 
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on the ground against the inside of their right knees, locks turned uppei- 
most, the muzzle slanting upwards, so that the point of the sword will 
be about the height of a horse's nose ; the left hand to have a firm grasp 
of the rifle immediately above the lower band, the right hand holding the 
small of the butt, the left arm to rest upon the thigh about six inches in 
rear of the left knee. The third and fourth ranks will come to the 
capping position as a front and rear rank standing. The standing 
ranks will fire by files, and the kneeling ranks in volleys, by word of 
command. 

In " Re-forming Company ^^ the right or left-hand file will 
take his place, and the remainder will form upon him in their 
original order. 

Of course there are many other movements which have to be made^ 
but those we have given are the principal ones, and, once mastered, the 
volunteer will soon learn the rest. These and the Platoon movements 
we do not propose giving — they are the movements of an advanced 
corps, and are better learned on the drill ground, and by reading and 
studying the instructions issued by the War Office. The movements on 
the field are made by sound of Bugle, the following being the calls as 
laid down by the War Department in the manual to which we have 
referred. 

One G sounded on the bugle denotes the right of the line ; two G's 
the centre ; three G's the left. The G's, preceding any sound, denote 
the part of the line to which it applies ; for instance, two G's before the 
extend signify to extend from the centre ; one G followed by the close, 
to close to the right ; one G followed by the incline, to incline to the 
right ; three G's followed by the wheel, to wheel to the left. 
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The Halt annuls all previous Sounds except the Fire. 
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ASSEMBLY. 
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This sound is to be used io tnm out troops in cases of alarm by day 
or night, but must not be used at light infantry drill. 
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With the distinguishing G*s. 
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RIFLE EXERCISE. 

The manual exercise is aU we shall here give, as jthe ball jHsactiee 
and snapping practice require to be taught ocularly and orally 5 — 
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" Shoitldes Abks." — ^Baise the rifle with 8 smart cant of the right 
ann, and seize it, to steady it, with the left hand. It 
most be carried at the full extent of the arm, close to the 
Eidej the guard to the front, with the fore-finger and 
thumb round it, the other fingers nnder the cock, the 
upper part of the barrel close into the shoulder. 

"OodShArms." — 1. Seize the rifle with the left 
hand. 2. Slip the rifle down as low as the 
left arm will allow, keeping it close to the 
body; then seize it between the bands 
with the right hand, place the butt quietly 
on the ground, eves with the great toe of the 
right foot; at the same time bring the left Shoulder Anus. 
haad quietly to the left side ; the right arm to be slightly 
bent, the thumb round the barrel, and the fingers slanting 
to the ground. 

" Fix Swobds." — Place the rifle between the knees 
with the right hand, and hold it with the knees, guard to 
Older AnoB. the front, then draw the sword with the right hand, hold- 
ing the scabbard with the left ; turn the point upwards, seize the " nose- 
cap " of the rifle with the left hand, slip on the ring of the sword and 
spring on to the catch ; then seize the rifle with the right hand, and 
come to the position of " Order Arms." 

" PsBSBNT Abmb." — I, Bring the rifle to " Shoulder Arms ;" then 
seize it at the lower band, still close in to the side ; raise 
it a few inches, and slip the thumb of the right hand 
under the cock, with the fingers below the guard. 2. 
Raise the rifle perpendicularly with the right hand to the 
poise, bringing it in front of the centre of the body, with 
the lock to the front; place the left open on the stock, 
fingers pointing upwards, and wrist resting on the guard. 
3. Bring the rifle down quickly as far as the right hand 
will allow, and grasp it with the left hand, at same time 
draw back the right foot a few inches ; hold the rifle dear 
of, and in front of, the body. 4. Bring the rifle to 
" Shoulder Arms," by carrying it smartly to the right side, P"Mnt Aimi. 
and bringing the left arm to position, as we have here already 
described 
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"Slope Asms."— 1. Same as first matioa of "Present Arms." 
2. Carry the rifle on to the left shoulder, where let it 
rest ; muzzle sloping up to the rear, left hand grasping 
the butt, the guard pressed genUy against front of the 
shoulder ; left elbow dose to the side, and right aim down 
by r^ht side. 

" Cabbt Asus. — ^Take the rifle aci06B the body to 
position of " Shoulder Aims." 

" PoBT Akms." — I. Same as first position of " Pre- 
sent Arms." 2. Bring the rifle diago- 
nally across the body, lock to the front, 
right hand grasping the small of the 
butt, barrel resting in the left hand. Sl^P* Armi. 

" Chaboe Swobds." — Make a right-half-face, 
and bring down the rifle to nearly a horizontal position 
at the right side, with the 
muzzle iuclming a little 
upwards. 

"TfiAit Asms." — Bring 

the rifle to a horizontal po- 

" ' sition, easUy, in the right 

hand, grasping it behind the lower band, ( 

at the ftill extent of the 

arm. 

" Seottbe Asms,"- 
First motion the same Charge Swords. 

as first position of "Present 
Arms." 2. Throw the rifle sniart- 
"^ly under the left arm, the ham- 
mer close up into the arm-pit, 
left hand grasping the small of 
the butt. Take away the right 
hand smartly, and drop it to the 
Trail Ama. ^^^_ 

The positions for loading, capping, charging, 
firing, as a front, or as a rear rank, and the other posi- 
tions in firing, we shall omit for the reason stated, Seours Armg. 
that after haying mastered the positions we have given, the volunteer 
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wOl be in « sufBcieixtiy adranced eonditioa to leanx them on the gvound 
in less time than b^ readii^ about them. 

In *' aiming" and ''judging distances," the following extracts fifom 
the War Office Instructions'*^ will be use^. 

Aiming. — ^The sights must be carefully adjusted for the distance 
which is required, and this can only ba done by experience and careful 
tutelage. The sights must not be allowed, in holding the rifle, to incline 
either to the right or left. The line of sight should be taken along the 
centre of the notch of the back-sight and the top of the foresight, which 
should cover the middle of the mark aimed at The eye should be fixed 
steadfastly on the mark aimed at, and not on the barrel or foresight ; 
thQ sights will then be brought up to the line of sight. In aiming, the 
left eye should be closed. If a man is not able to do this at the outset, 
he will soon succeed by tying a handkerchief over the left eye. 

The difference between fine, full, and half sight in aiming, is as 
follows, viz : — 

1st. Fine-sight is when the line of sight is taken along the 

M bottom of the notch of the back-sight, the 
fine point of the fore-sight being only seen 
in the alignment; as A, fig. 1. 

2nd. Full-sight is when the point of the fore-sight is taken in 
B^^ alignment with the shoulder of the notch 
Fig. 2. ^^Sl^^l ^^ ^^^ back-sight ; as £, fig. 2. 




3rd. Half-sight is when the point of the fore-sight is aligned midway 

between the shoulder and bottom of back- 
Fig. 3, HHHI ^^g^^ 9 ^^ ^a %• ^- 




Aiming with the half-sight is the usual method ; aiming with a fine- 
sight will give a little less elevation; and aiming with a full- sight a little 
more. > 

The instructor is recommended next to cause each man to place his 
rifle in the rest and align it with the sight for 100 yards on a mark that 
distance from him ; having done so, he will leave his rifle on the rest and 
step aside. He will then see if the aim is correct, and should he discover 

♦ An excellent and essential book for volunteers, published by authority by Clotwes & Soir 
to vhich we have before referred and made extra&ta fcom. 
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any error, he will point it out and eause it to be corrected, or caE nponr 
amotlier roltinteer to correct it. Hiiv -pxoceedittg is to be came4 out at 
erery distance of fifty yards, from 100 to 900 yards, at " bidl's- eyes" of 
the following dimensions, tisk. : — 

From 100 to 300 yards, eight inches in diameter. 

From 350 to 900 yards, two feet. 

Judging Distancb Dbill. — As proper elevation is of such^great 
importance in firing, the volunteer shonld be well practised in judging 
distances ; for this purpose men should be placed in front of the squad, 
at measured distances of fifty yards apart, from 50 to 300 yards for the 
first practice, and afterwards from 300 to 900 yards. The attention of 
each volunteer should be directed to the appearance of these men, and of 
their features, accoutrements, &c., at the different distances ; they must 
remember the distances at which the smaller objects become indistinct 
or invisible. Each volunteer should be called upon to explain to the 
instructor what he sees ; the explanation should be in a low tone of voice, 
in order that the rest of the squad may not hear. 

It must be remembered that the sun, the state of the atmosphere, 
and the background will make a difference in the appearance of the same 
objects at different times. After the above exercises, volunteers should 
be practised in judging unknown distances; the accuracy of their judg- 
ment will have to be tested by measuring the distances with a chain 
or cord. 

As an adjunct to rifle practice, a most admirable little instrument 
has been invented and made by Mr. Wilkinson of Pall Mall. This little 
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instrument, which we have used and proved, is called the Stadia, and is 
a most admirable and valuable help to the rifleman. It is of this form — 
and is mathematically correct when properly and carefully used. Its 
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principle will be easily understood by the following diagram. An in- 
&ntry spldier, cap and all, is calculated at six feet in height, a cavalry 
soldier and horse at eight feet. Of course, the farther a man is off, the 
less he appears ; thus, as seen in perspective— 
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The instrument is calculated at twenty-five inches, and its mode of use 
is this — ^The small stud at the end of the string is grasped between the 
teeth, and the stadia held at full length with the left hand. It is then 
noticed what part of the scale the figure of a man fills, and his distance 
from the observer is at once accurately obtained. The principle is so 
extremely simple, that a common carpenter's rule, partly opened, will 
answer every purpose when its scale is once properly understood ; thus, 
if the partly opened scale be held at twenty-five inches from the eye, a 
man (assumed to be six feet in height &om ground to crown of hat) will, 
when fifty yards off, occupy exactly one inch, and so on, as follows : — 

At fifty yards, one inch in height. 



100 yards i 

150 



200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 



i 



i 
i 
} 



* 



550 




600 




650 




700 




750 




800 




900 




1000 





A 
A- 



and so on continually. For cavalry, at eight feet, the scale has to be in- 
creased, of course, one-third for every distance. 

As, however, the student in drawing ought never to use compasses 
or rules imtil he has learned to do without them, so the rifleman ought 
never to use the stadia imtil he has practised independent judging of 
distances. 
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DRESS. 

The question of Dress isxHie which is Jiaturally of great interest to 
i^ohmteers and to the public; and, next to the obtaining a good rifle, 
a good dress is, undoubtedly, important. We much fear^ however^ that 
there will be found in eyeacj corps men who consider dress as of primary^ 
and the rifle of but seoondary^ importance, and who join a corps ajftoxe 
from the love of fluery than of country — ^more from a wish to be '^ men of 
mark " amcmgst . their female acquaintances than marksmeia at the rifle^ 
target; and more from a desire to shine along the busy «t Acts thanoafi 
the field of action. Such men are, however, happily but rare esceptums ; 
the great bulk of those who join the movement beiog actuated by ihB 
purest, noblest, and most patriotic motives, and ready to «a£rifloe thek 
time, their money, their comfort, and even their lives, for the good of 
their Queen and country. If people are to be soldiers, and «w to hafiA. 
themselves together for patriotic motives, for the defence of their oountiy), 
we say, undoubtedly, let them present a soldierly and refi|»eotable appear- 
ance. If they ar£ to be soldiers, in the name of all that is good aad 
noble, let them be so, not in aiame only, but in every essential. J£ they 
have abundant funds, we would say to them: *' Equip yourselves well m 
ey&cy particular, procure arms that shall defy qonipetition, and a imsform 
that shall be a credit to you, and that shall give you a soldierly and com* 
manding bearing." If the funds are not] abundant, however, we would 
say : '' First of all, purchase a thoroughly good rifle, and then, with the 
remaind^ of the sum at your diaposal, equip yourselves as you best can. 
Make sure of a^ood rifle flist, and then, for umferm, why, " out yonr 
coat according to your cloth." Remember, above all, that haiV'ing joined 
a rifie corps, your great aim must be to become a good and eiqpert shot, a 
^' crack marksman," a good and efficient soldier. Having joined a rifle 
regiment, let it be your study .to become master of your gun, whetheK 
you are in plain clothes or not. It is not uniform that makes the marks* 
man — ^it is not silver lace Tound the cap that marks an efficient -soldier-?* 
it is not stripes on the arm or a slung sword that shows a brave man, and 
it is not silken lining to a tunic that wiU mske a ;man a skil&l and ez^ 
perienoed warrior. The emulation in a rifle corps ahonld Ibe, not who. 
shall, by wearing the most jtsjpes, be entitled to discard 4hQ rifle and 

Qt 
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wear a paltry dress-sword, but who shall carry the rifle most efficiently at 
target-practice, and who shall earn glory in carrying an arm over which 
he has the most complete mastery. 

A good rifle is the first thing to be obtained — ^the eflectiye use of the 
rifle the first thing to be aimed at. A good uniform is the second thing 
in importance to procure, and a soldierly bearing and attention to drill 
the next to accomplish. 

There seems to be no question that the best'colour for the uniform of 
a rifle corps is grey, and that the best colour for facings and braids is 
green. The old-world notion of dark " rifle green" is completely ex- 
ploded, and it is found that it is just the worst colour which could be 
adopted. The uniform of a rifle corps should be the one which will be 
most indistinct in the distance ; and it is an undoubted fact that nothing 
is so much so as grey. It assimilates with the scenery, whether it be 
moorland, rock, wood, or plain, better than any other can do ; and this 
is easily proved by any one : notice two people walking together — ^the 
one in a suit of grey clothes, the other in any dark colour, black, brown, 
or green — and you will find that the one in dark is distinctly risible, at 
least a mile beyond the spot at which the one in grey is entirely lost to 
sight. When the uniform is grey, it is only with the utmost care that a 
correct estimate of distance is gained, and thus the result has two de- 
cided advantages — ^first, that the rifleman in grey is scarcely visible to 
the enemy ; and second, that when he is seen — so deceptive is the effect 
of the colour — it is next to impossible for the enemy to judge what dis- 
tance he maybe from him. 

At Hythe, recently, when the volunteers mustered from all parts of 
the kingdom, with every variety of uniform, it was undeniably proved 
that grey was by far the most fitting colour to adopt, and Lord Elcho, 
Her Majesty's Under Secretary of State for War, appeared in a suit which 
gave high satisfaction, as did also the captain of the first company of the 
Derbyshire Volunteer Rifle Corps. At Hythe, Major- General Hay, in 
order to test the question of colour, requested Lord Elcho, and Lord 
Badstock, who wore grey uniforms, and three or four other volunteers 
who wore dark green, to form in line and march four hundred yards in a 
westerly direction on the shingle. The superiority of the grey uniform 
was immediately visible, for while the green stood out as a sharply 
defined black object against the horizon, the grey seemed to fade and 
melt away into space and to become gradually invisible. Grey, then. 
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being the best colour for the cloth, it behoves corps to adopt, it, and we 
recommend them certainly to break it up with a cheerful green, which 
harmonizes well with it, and adds immeasurably to its invisibility, 

Having alluded to the dress of the Derbyshire Rifle Corps, we will 
proceed to describe it in detail, believing that by so doing we are placing 
a most excellent model before our readers ; and to illustrate our description, 
we have had the engraving executed which forms the frontispiece to this 
volume. The uniform consists of tunic and trousers of grey cloth of fine 
quality, braided with green mohair braid ; forage-cap of the same colours ; 
full dress chako with plume of green cock's feathers ; grey cloth gloves ; 
black silk stock; black enamelled-leather waist belt with pouch and 
frog; and shoulder belt of the same material with badge and car- 
touche box. 

The Tunic, it will be seen, by the engraving, is not inconveniently 
short, as in some corps, but of most excellent proportion. It is single- 
breasted, the collar rounded in front. On each side of the breast are 
five loops of massive, flat, green mohair braid, with caps, and drops of 
the same material, and it fastens with bronze buttons — ^the flat braid 
being adopted in place of the square, so as to preclude all possibility of 
the xifle catching upon it during drill or in active service. For the same 
reason the drops are lightly stitched down to the breast. The loops and 
•drops on either side, decrease from the shoulder downwards. On each 
shoulder is a double green cord, fastening with a bronze button.. The 
collar is edged with braid in same manner as the loops. The cufTs are 
worked in green braid, with the Austrian knot in front, and finished at 
back with an inward scroll. On the back seams is a single green braid 
which, finishing at the top in a " crow's-foot" (three eyes) and passing 
under bronze buttons, terminates in an Austrian knot on the skirt. The 
buttons are of bronze, and bear a bugle and crown, with the numerals YI 
for rank, surrounded by the words '* Derbyshire Volunteers." 

The Tbo'D'sebs are of the same cloth as the Tunic, with a green braid, 
one inch wide, down the outward seams. 

The Fobage-Cap is of the same cloth (grey) as the rest of the 
uniform, with a broad oak-leaf band of green silk, or a band of green 
cloth, an inch and a-half wide, with a piping of green cloth round the top. 
In front is a bronze bugle with the figure 6 for rank, and the peak is of 
black patent-leather lined with green leather, and bound with black. 
Chin strap of black patent-leather. To this is added a black oil-silk cover. 

o2 
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The Chako is of the same colour (grey) as the rest of the uniform, 
bound with black patent-leather at top and bottom, with a sunk top of 
black patent-leather, and peak and chin-strap of the same. In front is 
a bronze bugle witb the figure 6 for rank, surmounted by a green leather 
rosette ia the ceutre of which is a bronze crown. At the back is a 
gorgon's head for a ventilator. The chako is finished by a plume of 
green cock's feathers, with bronze socket. 

The GioTEs are of grey cloth, same shade as the uniform; and the 
Stock of black silk or leather. 

The Waist-belt, SHoxri.i)Ea-BEi,T, Pouch, Fhoo, (for sword) 
and Caetouche-box, are of double enamelled black leather, highly 
finished, and stitched all round. The waist-belt &steus with a broaze 
clasp bearing the bugle ; and the shoulder-belt bears in fi^nt a bronze 
badge with the Derbyshire Arms, a rose surmounted by a crown, enclosed 
in a wreath of laurel. The pouch is calculated to told twelve rounds of 
ammunition and a supply of caps, and the cartouche-box is made to hold 
thir^ rounds of cartridges. 

Whilst speaking of the cartouche-box and belts, it may not be out 
of place here to' mention an improvement which has recently been 
efi'ected, and patented, in this necessary part of equipment by Nx. 
Barrow, of Birmingham. The improvement coDsistB in the upper plate 
of the pouch being pierced for 
the required number of cart- 
ridges, and these holes being 
each again filled with a pierced 
elastic, so as to bold each cart- 
ridge tightly in its place, and 
thus prevent all risk of the 
powder (as is too often the case 
with the ordinary regulation 
pouob) being shaken out in run- 
ning, and the cartridge thereby 
spoiled. By Mr. Barrow's patent 
the cartridges are perfectly secured ftom accidental displacement, and 
are yet so easily removed that, on taking them from the poncb, the hand 
is scarcely sensible of any resistance. Cartridges of difierent sizes miiy 
be placed in the same pouch, and will be held wiUi equal secori^. 
They have simply to be inserted in the holes in the ponch, when tfaey 
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are instiuitly held secure,, azid when about to be used are lifted from the 
holesi which give them, up with a resistance so alight as to be almost 

imperceptible. The circular belt is attached to each end of the box, 

• 

which can be brought round the waist belt, and naturally equalizes the 
weight between the shoulders and the waist ; when in a^ctual use the 
box can be placed more on the hip, and it will then be more convenient 
to the right hand ; it is so arranged that the cartridges can be brought 
out of the pouch in rotation, which will prevent confusion in quick 
firing. The principle of this box can be fitted to any of the belts or 
pouches now in use. 

The Arm is the Shobt Enfielp Rifle, steel-mounted, with 
sword-bayonet, with black leather scabbard and sling. The rifle is of 
strictly regulation weight, length and bore, in every respect, and, for the 
guidanoe of corps in examining arms submitted to them, we append the 
Qovemment regulations. The short Enfield should be as follows : — 

Weight, with ftwoxd ba3roiiet • 1Q11». 3^ os. 

witbottt ^ * 81b8. 7J Qz. 

oft)arrel 31bs. I2J05. 

Length, with sword-bayonet 5ft. Ilf in. 

without 4ft. Of in. 

of barrel 2ft. 9 in. 

Dimnetarof bore ^ ^ '577 

Windage 027 

Width of grooves -262 

Depth 014 

The following letter from Her Majesty's Secretary of State for War 
shows that the whole of the Rifles required by volunteer corps will be 
supplied free of cost by Government, and that, in due course, the long 
Enfields with bayonet will be replaced by short Enfields with sword- 
bayonet, probably in the course of the ensuing season :-<- 

My Lobi>,~-I have tiw honour to inform you that Her Majesty's Qovemment! haTo 
determined to issue to Yolunteer Bifle Corps, after the Ist of January next, an additional 
supply of long Enfield Rifles (pattern 1853), to the extent of 50 per cent, on the effectlTe 
strength of the corps. This supply will raise the aggregate issue to 100 per oent. «B>tii!B 
effectiye strength of the fi)r«e ; and I have to i^equest that you will be good enough to 
communicate this decision of the Government to the commanding ofScers of the yariou9 
corps in your county, who should at once fdrward the prescribed requisitions to thia offloe 
for aueh portion of the supply aa they may be entitled to undmr regulation. 

I hope to be in a position in the course of next year to exchange these Bifles gradually 
for short Enfield, in the case of any corps which may desire it, on the understanding that 
the long Rifles must be returned in good condition, ftir wear and toar exeeptodj m> that tile 
oorpmuiatip^ fhp-aay damagatii^ytnisy: Uay^niceive^ 
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Cost. — ^For the guidance of towns where volunteer corps are being, 
or may hereafter, be formed, we append an estimate of the cost of outfit : 

Tonic and Trousers . . . . . . . • • . ,.£300 

Porage Gap, with badge and cover complete • • • • . . 6 

Chako and plume . . . . . . . • . . .•110 

"Waist-belt, with pouch and frog complete, and Shoulder-belt with 

Cartouche-box, Badge, &c., complete .. .. .. 13 

Stock •• •• •• •• .. .. Is. 6d. to Ss. 

Gloyes .. •• •• .. .. .. ..OlGj^ 



6 s ei 

Short Enfield Eifle, of superior make, with Sword-bayonet, scab- 
bard, sling, snap-cap, plug, &c., complete . . . . 4 10 6 



Total cost of outfit .. .. .. .. .. .. £9 19 0^ 

Thus it will be seen that a complete outfit, of first-rate quality in 
material and design, and with every possible care and attention to fit, can 
be procured for less than ten pounds ; or, as Her Majesty's Government 
is now supplying the whole number of rifles, the outfit will only cost 
about five guineas. The above estimate is the one at which the Master 
Tailor to the corps, Mr. J. Smith, of Derby, is supplying the members, 
and the uniform is said to be, by competent judges, one of the most 
elegant, eflbctive, and well-m.ade of any in the kingdom. Of course, the 
question of undress, and of military overcoats, is one which must occupy 
the attention of committees. With regard to the overcoat, it may be 
well to say that the same firm is supplying the corps with a coat of ex- 
cellent shape, with cape of good proportion, of the very best quality, 
dark grey Melton cloth, at about £2 15s., including bronze clasp and 
chain, and that the undress is of but little cost. 

The uniform of the officers is of precisely the same pattern as that 
of the privates, the cloth being of a finer quality, and of a shade darker 
in colour. The braid is square, and of silk in place of mohair, and the 
fastenings are worked olivets, of same colour as the braid, instead of 
bronze buttons. The seam on the trousers is of green cloth in place of 
braid, and the rank is indicated by the regulation distinctions worked on 
the collar in silver thread, and embroidery, viz., the Captain a crown 
and star ; the Lieutenant a crown ; and the Ensign a star. The chako 
and plume is of the same form as that of the privates ; the bugle, crown, 
and number, being of silver instead of bronze. In same manner the 
forage-cap is distinguished from that of the privates by a silver bugle in 
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place of bronze. The shoulder and sword-belt are of black morocco, 
with silver clasps, and badge, and the whistle and chain are also of silver. 
The swords have steel scabbards. The undress is of the same cloth as 
the full-dress, but without braid; the undress belts having bronze 

instead of silver ornaments. 

The distinctions of the non-commissioned officers are as follows :— 

Captain's Sergeant, who ranks as Sergeant-major, four stripes on 
each arm, surmounted bj an embroidered crown. He abo carries a sword 
with black leather scabbard, in place of a rifle, bronze whistle and chain. 

Sergeants — ^Three stripes on each arm. 

Corporals — ^Two stripes on each arm. The stripes in every case are 
of silver lace on green cloth. The non-commissioned officers also wear 
a bronze whistle and chain. 

If waterproof overcoats, &c., are required, and we are of opinion that 
they might most advantageously be adopted by the service, Messrs. 
Spill and Co., of Stepney, make an excellent article, which has been tried 
and found to be all that can be desired, and at a price which is quite 
within reason. It may also be well to hint to corps, that waterproof 
sword-cases and forage bags, as well as camp-sheets, &c., are also 
supplied by them, and are of a kind which will answer every requirement. 
We have put a waterpioof wrapper of this make to a test of thirteen 
hours' incessant rain, and can answer for its complete imperviousness to 
wet. Its form, too, is well adapted to the purposes of a corps, being not 
so wide as • to interfere with the proper handling of the rifle, and yet 
wide enough to protect the uniform and pouches. 

So many movements of the rifleman are accompanied by kneeling, 
that knee-caps are an essential part of his equipment. These may be 
made of double leather, thus, and 
strapped round the leg close beneath 
the right knee. We have given the 
dimensions, and they can easily be 
made by any saddler at a cost of ^ isj^ffis? ^ 

" I Al/! I 

cighteenpence each. A most excellent 
scheme, combining waterproof leggings with knee-cap, has been hit 
upon by Messrs. Spill and Co., which they are now making for corps. 
The leggings fit close round the foot, being well hollowed to receive the 
boot, and are so shaped at top that the front rises over the knee, while 
the back is well fitted into the joint. In the front of the right legging 
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a GTCWttr pad! for kneeling is inaeited Vetween the outer and inner 
sur&cefi, and thus a mofleb complete aitible is at once obtained, and at 
& pvice, we believe, ta a corps of net exceeding' seven aad 
sbEpence each. With a pair of these ; with a strong dump- 
soled pair of boots; with a waterproof wrapper of tiie 
radfie we have j«at mentioned as having tested ; and with 
an oil-ffllk cover to his eap (or a waterproof fishing-hat), 
t^ rifleman need fear no amount of wet, and may go through 
his duties with eomftfft. We know it may be. urged against 
waterproof coats that the heat and perspiration may be 
tiring ; but, on tbe other hand, it must be recollected that the 
ordinary military over-coat— even of the very best Melton 
cloth — absorbs the wet, and becomes every minute heavier 
to the wearer, and thus tires hhn far more than the waterproof possibly 
can do-. 

Of course it need scarcely be stated that commissioned officers wear 
slung swords with steel scabbards, and such non-commissioned officers ar 
may carry themr wear swords with black leather scabbards; The full- 
dress regulation rifie officers' sword is a beautiful weapon, and one we 
have now by us, made by Reeves of the famed Toledo Works at Birming- 
ham, we .will now describe: — It is, without the scabbard, thirty-eight 
inehes in length; the Uade being thirty-two and a-half inches, and the 
hilt five and a-half inches. The blade is one inch wide at the hilt, and is 
YBry slightly curved. The hilt is of fish-skin with silver bonds, and the 
guard, which, like the rest, is made of polished steel, bears a bugle and 
crown, within an oval, beautifully chased. The blade is elegantly 
engraved with fdiage, pokn and laurel branches, &c., and has, on one 
side, the royal initials, V.E., and th^ crown, with the bugle beneath, and 
on the other the crowned shield, with the name of the company, and the 
bugle below. The scabbard is of poHshed steel, with two bands and 
rings for slinging. As a sword-maker. Reeves stands deservedly high, 
and therefore we have preferred giving a description of his weapon 
in this place. The non-commissioned officer's swords are, of course, 
of a somewhat inferior quality, are shorter, and have leather scab- 
bards. 

Regulation bi^es for the service and for volunteer corps are made 
by^most military musical instrument makers, and may be had at a cost of 
aibovt-two guineas each. 
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Jho'-mufbrmoi lite Band i»of the sane clotii as>tliejmit of the eoxps^ 
vfiE;, grefy but, itt p]ao& of green, braid, scarlet i» sttbstiiuted, and the 
trousers haiye a semrtet band dxywn the seams. The &rage- eap is of gasj 
cloth, with a strip&of scarlet clothe The members of the baud wear brass- 
mounted swords with blaek leather scabbards; The band, it may be well 
to state, consists of nineteen members, as follows : — 1 Piccolo ; 1 E flat 
Clarionet ; 5 other Clarionets ; 1 Bassoon ; 1 E flat Saxe Tuba Horn ; 
1 B flat Sax» Tuba Horn ; 2 Comets ; 2 Horns ; 1 Tenor Trombone ; 
1 Bass Tromftoc^; 1 Ophecleide ; I Bombardon ; 1 SiStf^ Drum ; 1 great 
Drum and C^rmbafe ; and 1 Eisfiunuum ; and this i» fbosd to be an 
arrangement instruments whMk produces a yery efSbetcve band. 

Her M^oE^s War Office hanuig &om time to tine leeeived many 
applications Ibr advice as ixy tibft best vniform ta be: adopted, has giyen 
the matter duft eonssdexai&ni; and tibe deUberalicnm of a eosunittee 
specially a^ointei &xthm jHSfeae haie residtod sa ^e |ni jjiWHlion of a 
pattern suft recoBBB^tded im be adopted for oeSBuat saaA Aa^y the 
quality of tk> laoterial beiiii^ determijied by tb& cieciunflteaBes of each 
particular mmf»» The patten suits asto respectii^y faced wilk led and 
black, aat witii gOKn ^ but Iftft eommittee do not xeeommenii tiiBEt these 
colours s&mM be eavrarsalf adopted^ &r &cinga„ moaj eonnties having 
colours of Unr emn^ Th« p a tt e rn suits as recanmmdad 1^ the com- 
mittee aie BOW defosited d^ ^e War Office, wboe i^ktj can be seen, 
and coloeni piatw maj be Isd at Aekerman's at Begaat Street, who 
has publi^odi ftem fi>r the War OSnv 

Although this ^ess is recmnmenied by the comxaifctee te be generally 
adopted, it must be borne im MvidtiiLat it is not intmded to be compul- 
sory; the Edbetion of &e imiKntaa being left to th& meisbnB of each 
corps, su lJ M t tfcthe appnDval of the Lord-Lieutenaatef tiie eannty, as in 
the first circulHR. 

The sealed pattern consists of tunic, trowsers, gaiters, cap, and great- 
coat, together with waist-belt, sling, and pouches. The colour is, wisely , 
a light brownish grey ; the material, unwisely, serge or tweed. Of course 
tweed may have been determined upon on the ground of cost, as it is 
undoubtedly cheaper than broadclotii, but we strongly recommend corps 
not to adopt it, but to go to a littte more expense, aad have a really good 
serviceable, respectable cloth at first. The xuirsc is of the regulotkm 
cut and form, as shown in our esgraving; 

it is^ of course, grey, and trimmed with gceen braid, which. is edged 
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with a ted piping, and tlie gu& are finished vritii an Auatrian knot. 
The troweers are eza^erated peg-tops, of the same colour as the tonic, 
and irith a narrow red cord down the sides. This form of trousers has 
been adopted, bo that by drawing them up and tucking them into the 
leggings or gaiters, which are of russet coloured leather, they form that 



peculiaiv— and peculiarly un-EngUsh — garment known as knickerbockers. 
The CAP is of grey cloth with green braid, and is of the most useless 
form that can well be devised. It is no protection to the head, and the 
peak is, especially, ridiculously small, and out of all proportion to be of 
the slightest serrice. The belts, pouch, &c., are of brown leather, and 
are plain and ugly. The whole dress in our opinion has a poor. 
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almost poverty-stricken, appearance about it, and is not one we could 
conscientiously recommend. It has not a sufficiently military appear- 
ance to give its wearers that soldierly look which is in our opinion so 
essential. We give an engraving showing the dress in its three varie- 
ties ; first, the ordinary dress with the trousers in their legitimate form ; 
second, with the trousers converted into knickerbockers ; and, third, the 
great coat, which would be infinitely better with the hood thrown over 
the head. 



RULES 

FOB THB 

GOVERNMENT OF VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS. 

With a view to the proper regulation and government of 
Bifle Volunteer Corps in this kingdom^ Her Majesty's Secretary 
at War ordered a committee to be formed for the purpose of 
drawing up a code of laws as the foundation for those governing 
the various companies already^ or to be hereafter formed. The 
committee consisted of experienced military men and the following 
officers of Volunteer Corps. 

Pbesident. 
VISCOUNT RANELAGH, South Middlesex Rifles. 

EARL SPENCER, Althorp Rifles. 

MAJOR CLIFFORD, Victoria Rifles. 

MR. J. H. ORDE, Yarmouth Rifles. 

MR. WILBRAHAM TAYLOR, North Middlesex & Bamet Rifles, 

CAPTAIN DENIS MOORE, Exeter and South Devon Rifles. 

MR. R. BLACKBQRNE, Edinburgh Rifles. 

MR. A. GLADSTONE, 5th Lancashire Rifles. 

MR. W. H. HYETT, Gloucestershire and Stroud Rifles. 

CAPTAIN HICKS, London Rifle Brigade. 

MR. TEMPLER, Bridport Rifles. 

MR. WILLIAM LAIRD, Birkenhead Rifles. 

The code drawn up by this committee has been approved by 
the War Office, and a copy forwarded to each corps. As there 
are, of course, varioujs matters of detail which have to be filled up 
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and amended by indiTidual companiesywegive the laws, as xe^ised 
and passed by thie First Derbyshire Rifle Yoluateer Corps^ and 
approi^d by the Secretary at War. 

1. The Corps having been raised under the Act 44 Geo. IILvC^* 
54, the members are oonsequently subject ta the pro^iisioiis of iAxot Aot, 
aud to all regulations which hare been or shall be* issued, under the 
authority of the Secretary of State for War. 

2. The Corps shall consist of two classes — (1.) Enbolled mem- 
bers, consisting of EppectIves, Non-Effectives, and Supebnitmabies, 
and of (2.) Honobaby members, the latter contributing to the funds 
of the Corps, but not being enrolled for service. 

3. All subscriptions shall fall due on the 1st of the month succeed- 
ing that in which the Chieen signified her acceptance of the services of 
the Corps, viz., on the 1st of July*. 

4. The annual subscription of members of the Corps shall be ten 
shillings and sixpence, with an entmnce of ten shillings and sixpence. 

5. The Corps, through the Officer in Command, will propose 
gentlemen to the Lord-Lieutenant for Commissions as Officers ; but the 
appointment of all Officers is vested by Act of Parliament in the Lord- 
Lieutenant, subject to the Queen's approval. 

6. The Non-commissioned Officers shall be appointed by the Officer 
in command. 

7. Future candidates for admission shall be proposed by three 
gentlemen, two at least of whom shall be members of the Corps, and be 
admitted on the approval of the Commanding Officer. 

8. Each member must be provided with uniform and accoutrements 
of the pattern approved by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 

9. Each member shall be responsible for the due preservation of 
all articles issued to him which are the property of Her Majesty's 
Government or of the Corps, fair wear and tear only excepted. 

10. The expression " Property of the Corps" shall include all 
articles which have been purchased out of the general funds of the Corps* 

11. When the Corps is not assembled for actual service, the Com- 
manding Officer is, by the general provisions of the Act 44 Geo. III., 
cap. 54, solely responsible for the discipline of the Corps ; but it shall be 
lawful for him at any time to assemble a Court of Enquiry, consisting of 
two Officers and two enrolled members of the Corps, to be appointed by 
roister, for the purpose of investigating any irregularity, and assisting 
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him in coming to a concluaion upon it. And any enquiry in ref«re6t?e 
to a Commissioned Officer sliall be made by a Court composed of Officers 
of the Volunteer EsiaUishment within the county, convened under the 
authority of the Loid-Lieuteuant. 

12. The Commanding Officer shall fix the time and place for 

parades, drills, and rifle practice. 

13. The Senior Officer in Command shall have power, sulgect to 
the approval of the Commanding Officer, to inflict fines for minor 
ofltences, to be fixed by the Committee named in Rule 17. 

14. The foUowing fines shall also be imposed, [the amounts to be 
settled as above, provided that they shall not be less than the following 
sums respectively, viz., «• -d. 

Tor loading contrary to orders, or shooting out of turn . . 2 6 

For discharging the rifle accidentally 5 

For pointing the same, loaded, or unloaded, at any 

person without orders 5 

For firing during practice from a point not a practising 

station ;••••- r * • • • 2 6 

For standing during practice in advance of the line 

mai'ked as the practising station 2 6] 

Also such other fines as the Commanding Officer, with the advice 
of the Committee named in Rule 1 7, shall think proper to fix. 

15. All fines imposed on members of the corps shall be entered in 
a book kept by the Commanding Officer for that purpose. 

16. All fines shall become due on the first day of every month 
succeeding that in which they have been incurred, and shall be collected 
by one ot the Company's Bergeants, and paid by him to the Captain. 

17. The property 'of the Corps is, by 50th section of lihe Act 44 
Geo. Ill, cap 54, legally vested in the Commanding Officer ; but a Com- 
mittee to aid him in the management of its finances, shall be appointed 
yearly. This Committee shall consist of the Officei* and five members 
of the Corps, the five members of the Corps to retire annually on the Ist 
of July in each year, and to be re-eligible. 

18. The Commanding Officer shall cause an abstract of ihe accounts 
to be annually prepared, for the information of every member of the 

Corps. 

19. The expense of the ammunition fimushcd by Her Majesty's 

Goremment, as specified in par^raph twenty-one of Ae War Office 
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Memorandum of July, 1859, shall be defrayed out of tlie funds of tHe 
Corps ; but the cost of any further ammunition used for purposes of 
practice shall be defrayed by the member or members expending it. 

20. Honorary members shall not interfere in any way with the 
military duties of the Corps, neither shall it be obligatory on them to 
provide themselves with uniform. 

21. Honorary members will be permitted to use the practice ground 
' when it is not required by the enrolled members, under such restrictions 

and regulations as the above mentioned committee may think necessary. 

22. Honorary members shall severally pay a donation of ten 
guineas, or an annual subscription of two guineas. 

23. The system of musketry instruction, as recommended for 
Volunteers by the Commandant of the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
must be adhered to. 

24. Every member is expected to provide himself with the Volun- 
teer Eifle Manual. The Rules of the Corps will be fiunished to him. 

Additional regulations for non-jlttendance at drill, in full 
uniform, on Saturday afternoons, have since been added. These are as 
follows : — 8, d. 

For Privates, a fine of . . . . . . . , 6 

For Sergeants, „ . . . . . . . . 10 

For Officers, „ 2 6 

and these are quite essential to the well-being of any company. 

In addition to these rules we give those of the South Lanca- 
shire Rifles, because they contain some excellent regulations not 
embraced in the others. They are as follows : — 

1. During the parades and rifle practice of the company the ground 
to be used only by military members. 

2. Any member absenting himself from drill, parade, or rifle prac- 
tice, without having applied for and obtained leave of absence, through 
the paymaster, or otherwise the senior officer present, and who shall not 
be able to assign good and sufficient cause for such absence to be fined 
one shilling. 

3. Any member arriving on the ground late, and after his name has 
been called, to be fined sixpence. 

•4; Any member wishing to practice with the rifle on the ground 
appointed for the use of the company, to apply in the first instance to thje 
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paymaster, or in his absence to the senior officer present, who will, subject 
to the approval of the commanding officer, determine, according to cir- 
cumstances, whether permission to practice can be accorded or not. Any 
gentleman practising without such permission, to be fined half-a-crown. 

5. No meml)er to be allowed to use the ground for any purpose, if his 
subscription for the present year and fines be impaid. 

6. Any member firing from the rea^ of the line, discharging his rifle 
accidentally, carelessly, or otherwise, or pointing the barrel, whether 
loaded or imloaded, at any person under any pretence whateyer, to be 
fined ten shillings. 

7. Every member who shall not be ready to take his turn when 
firing, must be passed, and no one can be allowed to fire out of his turn 
on account of any shot that he may have lost. 

8. Strict silence to be observed whilst on duty. 

9. Small disputes, the decision of the senior officer present to be 
final. 

10. Any fines that may be incurred under the above rules, together 
with any subscriptions forwarded for the purpose, to be devoted to a fund 
for the service of the company. 

11. Saturday afternoons to be the formal day of driU, parade, and 
practice. The other days and hours of duty to be determined from time 
to time, according to season, due notice of the same to be given by ad- 
vertisement. 

12. Honorary members to be admitted by ballot. 

13. All members to appear in imiform on Saturdays. 



OATH 

TO BE TAKEN BY EACH YOLTTNTEEE ON JOINING A CORPS. 

I, A. B., do make oath that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors ; that I will, as in duty bound, honestly and faithfully defend Her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, in person, crown, and dignity, against all enemies, and 
will obserre and obey all orders of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, and of the 
generals and officers set over me. So help me God. 

This oath may be taken before a magistrate, or a commanding 
officer. 



d6 EEFLES AXL VOLWHTES^ filFUE GOEFS. 



ETIQUETTE, &c., 

OP TOttnSTTEEA BIFLE COUPS. 



When volunteer corps do duty in brigade, the commanding officer 
witk the oldest commission takes the right and command of the whole 
brigade, unless a line officer of equal military rank be appointed. When 
volunteers and militia are brigaded with troops of the line, the com- 
manding officer of the line of course takes the command, and without 
reference to the date of his commission. If volunteers and militia are 
brigaded together, the commanding officer of the militia takes command 
without reference to the date of his commission ; but should either the 
line or militia officer be of an inferior grade, the volunteer officer is then 
entitled to the command. 

No commissioned officer of volunteer corps has the power of 
resigning his commission without Her Majesty's permission. He is 
entitled to all the privileges and exemptions of a military officer, during 
Her Majesty's pleasure; is entitled to appear at Court and at State 
ceremonies in uniform ; and in order of precedence he comes imme- 
diately after militia officers of the same grade, and before line and militia 
officers of a grade imder. 

Volunteer officers, while on duty or in uniform, are entitled to the 
military salute from volunteers, and from non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the line. 

Non-commissioned officers and privates of volunteer corps cannot 
absent themselves from duty without leave or reasonable excuse. They 
are boimd, while on duty or in imiform, to pay the officers the customary 
military salutes, and to deport themselves with military fom and 
etiquette. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates are bound to 
conform in every respect to the uniform and outward arrangemeiiiB of 
their corps, and to observe the strictest care asTegards their dren, arms 
and accoutrements. 
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One word in conclusion : There never was a time when it was so 
incumbent on the people of this glorious country of ours to arm them- 
selyes — ^there never was a time when the people were in such need of 
united efforts to become prepared for any emergency, and there never 
was a time when those efforts were so nobly made as now. In the be- 
ginning of the present century the people rushed into the volunteer 
force to save themselves from their otherwise inevitable hie of 
being "drawn" for the militia, or worse, of being ''pressed" for 
other branches of the service. They joined the volunteers, were 
exempt from the militia, were equipped by Government, and cared 
nothing for the movement. Now they have no pressure from without ; 
but their beloved Queen appeals to their patriotism and their loyalty, 
their love of country and their home affections, and the respond is one 
which does honour to them and to her. The volunteers now are volun- 
teers in every sense of the word. They devote their time to the cause ; 
they purchase with their own money their own arms, uniforms, and 
equipments, and they impose upon themselves restrictions and fines to 
keep strict discipline and order among themselves, and all this for love 
of country and for the sake of upholding national greatness and liberty. 
Those Whose means enable them to equip themselves, do so — ^those whose 
means enable them to give large stuns of money instead, also do so ; and 
those who have patriotism in their hearts, but whose means do not allow 
of them doing as others, are equipped free of all cost out of the general 
funds ; but all do it with the same patriotic feelings, the same love of 
their fatherland, the same warm-hearted loyalty to their S^^ereign. 

This is as it should be, and we appeal to every man throughout the 
length and breadth of the land to support by every means in his power 
this holy and hallowed movement. All. who can ought to enrol them- 
selves as active members of the corps, and all who cannot do so ought to 
aid the movement by subscriptions and by example. It is a duty each 
man owes his Queen, his country, and his family, and it is a duty which 
each one ought to feel it to be a high privilege to owe, and a source of 
sincere pleasure to discharge. The movement ought to progress until 
there is not a man who is not perfect in the use of the rifie, and who ia 
not thus prepared to defend our &therland, our nationid rights, our Queen, 
and our homes. 



REGISTER 

1 
100 ROUNDS FIRED by R. T. PRITCHETT, 

/mm lith, 1855, fitm a XJU brought by himflf. 

At a Distance of 600 Tards, at a 12-feet Target. 

Wind—S-W. Strong, amd jRaimng. 



B ia Ui9 ftnt BO. 
IToae. 



Krst 50 Boonds were fired with the Service Ammunition Fritchett 
Ball — ^Ponied a little 36th Roand, tutd continued to Clear and Font to 
the 50th, bat not to hart the Shooting — 2 Misset. Last 50 Konnds 
from same Bifle, not Cleaned, marked -)- with a Ball hroogbt by B. T. 
Piitchett, without Foaling from first to last Koond. 

J. FRA2ER, Cafts. RA. 

Woolwich, June I5th, 1855. 
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SUPERIOR 

GUNS, EIFLES, KEYOLVERS, 

AND 

AIR CANES. 

With all the lateaiiBipnvRDeafci, al tfte msxt moderate prices. 
Large ajBBortment to select from* comprisiDg 

SXJPE&IQE DMOLE SOWLma FIBeES 

of evflt; calibie— >Ijondou manulMstoire, in eases vith Apparatus oomfiete, )pri^s 
Ten tm T^«enty-fl^« Qoineaa. 

S01JB£E GUNS IN FAIBS, the l)arrels to interdu»ge; fitted 
together in Double Case complete. Thirty, Forty, and Fifty Guineas the pair. 

TBLTTLOVMS^ BRIECH LeA]XK> S—T^ aoat perfect Guns ever 
introduced to Ibsd with cartrid^ges, containing the entire charge, powder, shot, and 
primer. " The quickness of loading is wonderful/' '* The new gun kiUs further 
th«i my old doidda." "Accidents in charging cannot pos^lj occur/* T^ese and 
many other most satisfactory observations reach us constantly from gentlemen 
shooting with our Breech Loaders. Orders should be ^ven early*. Prices, Twenty 
to Thirty Guineas, in cases complete. 

DOUBLE BIFXES ^ great variety, for every purpose at home and 
abroad. Ten to Thirty Guineas. Ditto, with extra barrels fbr shot to the same stock, 
— ^the most portable and complete outfit for India, the Cape, or any Foreign Service— 
Twenty Guineas and upwards. 

Improved Doubk JRi/kSy Enfield Storey with Conieal Moulds, 10 Guineas, 



BKcellent Double and Single Otms for the Cape and the Colonies. 

Special Pattelms. Bouble Giins with, one Barrel Bifled. Large Bore 

2-Gxooved Kifles. Biflea with Sliding Sights, &c. 

mPEOVEB ENEIELD EIFLIS.- Superior patterns for Rifle 
Corps; New Ordnance 0*577 bore, with long-range sights, &c., "Five Guineas and 
upwards. Sttfjebiob Pattebns akd Exiba. Quality Eitleb roB Ahatexibs. 

BIFLE COBP& ST7FPLIED AT WHOLESALE PBICES. 

Breech ZeatUng Ccarhmesy Jhnne^s, Terry's, i^arp\ and otkerSf m grseat 
veeriety^ Seme of these superior mf stems made up the Ordnemce Zenith of 

Barrel, and fitted toith Sword Bayonets, 

BEVOL V J*iBS. — ^AU the latest highly-approved systems in endless variety, 
witk l|aidd»Mii iqpsaffttu^ in €^iaa& 

HOLSTEHS, with Belt and Potjch, or Cabtbidge Box, in Brown, Black, 
and Patent Leather. BIPLK BfiLTS and POUCHES Ibr every Corps. 

Saloon Pistols and Bifles. Improved Air Canes, Percussion Stick 

€Nin8, SBO,f dto. 

SMALL BOBS <' PEA" BIFLES, SINGLE & BOT7BLE BABBELS> 

FOB BOOK, BABBIT, AND SEA FOWL SOSOOTZNG; 

PBICESy from FIVE OTJINEAa 

Orders packed and shipped, or forwarded Overland, without delay or trouble to 
purchasers. Kemittauces per Bank Bills, at a few days' sight. 



E. n. BEILLT & Co., QXm nASERS, 

502, NEW OXrOKD STEEET, LONDON. 



First Class Awards at the Great Exhibitions of London, Paris, and 

New Fork. 



ADAM'S 



REVOLVERS, 

GUNS, AND RIFLES, 

OF THE FINEST LOKDON MANUFACTUiRE. 



ROBERT ADAMS, 

(Ganinaker to H.P«H. the Frinoe Consort), 

76, KING WILLIAM STEEET, LONDON,: E.a 

SUPPLIES 

WHOLESALE, REEAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION, 

HIS 

PATENT REVOLVER, 

As exclusively adopted by H.M/8 War Department, 

and the Indian Army, 

TOGETHER WITH 

MILITARY AND SPORTING GUNS, 
RIFLES, BREECH-LOADERS, AND AMMUNITION. 

AND 

APPURTENANCES OF EVEET DESCBIFTION. 



PRICE LISTS, BY POST. ON APPLICATION. 



TO VOLUNTEERS. 

irSEDBAM'S 

Patent Breech-loading Gun Manufactory, 

86, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



Messrs. Nsedhau b^ to draw attention to their^Ereeeh-Loading 
Kifle, to use the Govemment Begulation Cartridge, it needs but a trial to be 
imiversaUy approved. 



NEEDHAM'S 

PATEST BSEECE-LOADING KEEDKE BVX, 



36, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



THE BIFXiEMEN^ MABCH. 



of the Crystal Palace Band. Ab a Solo or Baet ftr tt« 

28. 6d. 



THE BIFLE GALOP. 

By Alfbsd Bjxlul. 28. M. 
CRAMER, BEAL.E, AND Co., 

201, BEaENT STBEET. 
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